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ROM deep in Pennsylvania’s more remote torest areas, there comes oy 
crisp February nights a low, booming “hoo hoo hoo-hoo hoo hoo.” An 
if that lonely call doesn’t cause a tinge of fear in your heart, the blood 
curdling scream which occasionally follows is sure to send a real chill chasing 
up your spine. But for humans, there’s really little cause fcr alarm—th 
hooting and screaming are only eerie indications that the Great Horne 
Owl, most fearless of them all, is hunting the midnight woods. 
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For “Bubo,” biggest of all the owls, it was truly “June” in Januan 
Courtship started last month and by now two to five dull white eggs hav 
been laid in remodelled hawk or crow nests located in heavy timber. Through 
winter’s snow and sub-freezing weather, these owls incubate the eggs an( 
provide the grotesque, downy white fledglings with a wide variety of fool 
The young are unable to fly until they are almost three months old. Du: 
ing this time especially, almost nothing that walks, crawls or flies is salt 
when the adult great horned owls stalk the moonlit airways, ghosting alon 
at tree top level. Cottontail rabbits, snowshoe hares, ruffed grouse, wild 
turkeys, mink, weasels, opossums, chipmunks, rats and mice, reptiles ané 
amphibians—all that move can attract attention from the “tiger” owl’s big 
yellow eyes. Even the lowly skunk and porcupine, equipped with natures 
best defensive weapons, are powerless in the great horned’s swoop of death 

Although seldom seen, the great horned owl is not uncommon in the 
Commonwealth. Many of these winged predators are probated for the cut 
rent bounty payment of $5.00 per bird in a control measure aimed at reduc 
ing their numbers to give the human hunter more game. And for the out 
doorsman who seeks a thrilling off-season sport, particularly from June 
through October, hunting great horned owls provides a pleasant and pro 
fitable pastime. Skillful imitation of the birds’ lonesome hooting, coupled 
with complete alertness for the whisper of wings spanning at least four feet 
can give you the most unusual and exciting moments possible in the out 
doors. As the great horned owl casts its shadow of death over moonlit wood 
land glens, conservation calls for man, its only enemy, to control the mos 
ferocious killer of them all. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
GoveRNOR'SS OFFICE 
HARRISBURG 


THE GOVERNOR January 28, 1955 


TO THE SPORTSMEN OF PENNSYLVANIA: 

I am happy to have this opportunity to extend my greet- 
ings and support to all of you who enjoy the great outdoors of 
Pennsylvania, 

During the past forty years Pennsylvania has achieved 
an outstanding record in leadership in the management of its wild- 
life resources, My personal belief is that we can maintain and 
even surpass that enviable record, I am in favor of retaining 
the monies accruing from the sale of hunting and fishing licenses 
in Special Funds to be used for the same specific purposes as has 
been in the past, 

It will be necessary for all of us to work together in 
carrying out sound and progressive programs to meet the tremen=- 
dous demands being placed upon our natural resources by a rapidly 
increasing human population, 

I am confident I can rely upon your cooperation in our 


efforts to insure the maintenance of our wildlife resources, 









mensurate with the needs of the peo of Pennsylvania, 
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HIS is the last in a series of five 

articles reporting our research on 
deer damage to farm crops and in- 
come from hunters. It has been quite 
a while since the first story appeared 
last October. Now’ it is February. 
Another deer season has come and 
gone. In the warm glow of trophy 
and club rooms, hunters are re-telling 
and probably improving upon their 
deer-hunting experiences of last fall. 
And out in the open country things 
look pretty bleak—but the farmers 
are still thinking about the deer 
herd. Since there was no anterless 
deer season last fall, they are wonder- 
ing how much the next season will 
bring in deer damage to crops—will 
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By Jerome iD 


it be more? And in their places d 
business we find the businessmen who 
have counted their receipts from the 
deer season. They are thankful fo 
the free-spending deer hunters ané 
the deer herd which brought them to 
Potter and Monroe Counties. And al 
the other folks who earned some pil 
money during the deer season att 
thankful too. 


But what about the deer, the cree 
tures that brought about all this re 
search effort in the first place? Well, 
they are trying to keep alive. It 
about the worst time of the year fa 
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them. Most of the ground cover, in- 
cluding that delectable winter wheat, 
is buried under the snow, and the 
woody browse that they can. still 
reach is bitter. 


Time to Reflect 


The subdued light of winter makes 
a pretty good time to reflect on what 
we have reported. Any unfortunate 
incidents of the last hunting season 
have been dulled by time so that 
they no longer seem so important. 
And the next harvest season is far 
enough away that farmers probably 


\ Meo jarlr 


are thinking more about their plant- 
ing and fertilizing plans than they 
are about crop damage. 

In the first article of this series 
we discussed some of the underlying 
causes which give rise to the deer 
management problem. We _ pointed 
out that the problem of deer man- 
agement really stems from two basic 
forces. One of these is the competi- 
tion between various people for the 
use of land for different purposes 
such as agriculture, forestry, deer 
habitat, building sites, and the like. 
The other involves our concept of 
property rights and the inconsistency 
between private property rights in 
land and public property rights in 
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the deer herd. The real problem as 
far as the deer herd is concerned is 
more one of managing land and men, 
not deer. 

In other issues of the GAME NEws 
we reported many details concerning 
the 1951 deer herd situation in Potter 
and Monroe Counties. These in- 
cluded such things as the amount of 
crop damage, the dollar value of crop 
damage, the income created by deer- 
hunter and hunting-camp expendi- 
tures, etc. In this issue we summarize 
our finding, and evaluate the 195] 
deer herd situation in Potter and 
Monroe Counties from the viewpoint 
of the several interest groups. 


One means of evaluating the situa- 
tion is to look at the costs and bene- 
fits of the deer herd to each of these 
interest groups. “Costs” are those 
things about the herd that make 
some group suffer damages. “Bene- 
fits’ are those things about the herd 
that enable some group to gain some 
good. Of course these costs and bene- 
fits are both tangible and intangible. 
“Tangible” costs and benefits can be 
measured in concrete terms, such as 
dollars and cents. “Intangible” costs 
and benefits are those which can not 
be precisely measured. An example 


of this is the amount of pleasure per. 
sons get from seeing a deer—an ip. 
tangible benefit difficult to measure 


Costs and Benefits 

According to the figures we te 
ported in detail before, in 1951 deer 
and deer hunters in the two counties 
damaged crops and other farm prop. 
erty worth almost $195,300. On the 
other side of the ledger was the $1, 
430,100 in business that deer attracted 
to Potter and Monroe Counties. Some 
readers might assume that the ip. 
come far more than offset the dam. 
age—and therefore, that the damage 
was unimportant. But this is not 
necessarily correct. The dollar dam. 
age aproached a NET loss to the 
farmers, while the dollar income was 
GROSS to those who received it. It 
was impossible for us to tell how 
much of this gross income was net 
profit. The two figures, net dollar 
damage and gross dollar income, 
therefore, can not be directly com 
pared. 

Four groups are especially con. 
cerned with management of the deer 
herd. These are the farmers, the 
hunters, the businessman, and society 
in general. The presence of deer re. 
sults in certain costs and benefits to 
each of these groups. In a general 
way we can evaluate the situation 
from the viewpoint of each of these 
groups by comparing the costs and 
the benefits which each group incur 
as a result of the herd. 


The Farmer Group 


Included here were farmers who 
had twenty or more acres of crops i 
1951. Tangible costs of the deer herd 
to the farmers included crop and 
property damage by deer and deer 
hunters. In Potter County these cost 
totaled about $148,000, and in Mon 
roe County about $47,000. Sine 
these damages were figured in terms 
of their value at the farm they come 
very close to representing a net los 
in income to farmers of Potter and 
Monroe Counties. 
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In addition to these, the farmers 
incurred other tangible costs in the 
form of farm woodlot damage by 
deer, and the expense of killing deer 
to prevent crop damage. They also 
had costs of providing goods and 
services to deer hunters, but these 
are a necessary part of the business 
of serving hunters, and were offset 
by income from providing room and 
board. While costs other than crop 
and property damage were not de- 
termined in this study, they must be 
considered when evaluating the de- 
sirability of the deer herd. 

The farmers of Potter and Monroe 
Counties also incurred certain intan- 
gible costs because of the deer herd. 
These included such things as the 
threat to personal safety, and incon- 
veniences caused by some careless and 
unthinking hunters. While it is im- 
possible to place a dollars-and-cents 
value on these intangible costs, they 
may be quite important. 

But the farmer's position is not as 
black as these figures seem to indi- 
cate. The deer herd in these counties 
brought certain benefits to the farm- 
ers. Some of these benefits were tan- 
gible, others intangible. The tangible 
benefits largely were of two kinds. 
Probably the more important of these 
was the income that farmers received 
for boarding deer hunters. Potter 
County farmers who provided these 
services to deer hunters received ap- 
proximately $44,500 from this source 
in 1951, while Monroe County farm- 
ers received about $1,600. It must be 
remembered that these are gross in- 
come figures and that the expense of 
providing these services to hunters 
was not taken into account. 

The second tangible benefit of the 
deer herd to the farmers was in the 
form of deer killed for home con- 
sumption. In 1951, Potter County 
farmers killed at least 324 deer for 
home consumption, while the Mon- 
roe County agrarians killed approxi- 
mately 55 deer for this reason. No 


dollar value was placed on deer killed 
for home use, but they do represent 
a real benefit to this group. 

The farmers also incurred certain 
intangible benefits. Many of them 
are ardent sportsmen who enjoy deer 
hunting as much as do city folk. To 
them the deer herd also has aesthetic 
value. Despite the amount of crop 
damage, there are only a few farmers 
who would like to see the deer herd 
eliminated. 

There is another intangible bene- 
fit too. Many farmers with whom we 
talked said that they look forward to 
the deer season because it gives them 
a chance to visit and make friends 
with folks from outside their com- 
munity. While it is impossible to 
measure an item of this kind, it could 
be considered a minor benefit. 


On the basis of the substantial 
amount by which the total tangible 
costs exceeded the total tangible 
benefits, it appears that the deer-herd 
situation in Potter and Monroe 
Counties in 1951 was undesirable 
from the viewpoint of this group. 
When the intangible costs and bene- 
fits are considered, however, the case 
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is not as clear-cut. But by comparing 
the probable size of these intangibles 
as best we can, and balancing them 
against the tangible costs and bene- 
fits, the conclusion seems justified 
that the deer-herd situation in Pot- 
ter and Monroe Counties in 1951 was 
not desirable from the farmers’ view- 
point. In other words, it is probable 
that the farmers of these counties 
would have been better-off had the 
deer herd been smaller than it was 
in 1951. This does not mean that the 
deer herd should be eliminated. It 
merely means that the economic posi- 
tion of the farmer group would be 
improved if the herd were reduced 
to the point where it more nearly 
“fit” the available natural habitat. 


The Deer-Hunter Group 


This group included all people 
who hunted deer in Potter or Monroe 
County in 1951. In order to take ad- 
vantage of the benefits of the deer 
herd, these hunters incurred certain 
tangible and intangible costs. 


Tangible costs included the money 
spent while hunting in the county. 
In 1951, deer hunters spent $1,014,- 
244 in Potter County and $368,922 
in Monroe County. In _ addition, 
hunters spent $43,324 in Potter 


County and $4,054 in Monroe Coun- 
ty for construction, maintenance, and 
operation of hunting camps. 
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But these are only a part of th 
tangible costs to the hunter group, In 
addition to the personal hunting ¢. 
penses incurred within the county, 
certain additional expenses were jp. 
curred outside of the county. They 
expenses included money for such 
things as rifles, equipment, clothing 
supplies, transportation, etc., that 
out-of-county hunters bought befor 
they got to the hunting area. Th 
same is true for hunting camps in 
that owners of many of these camp 
purchased materials and supplies out 
side of these counties and transported 
them to the camp-site. While the 
amounts of these expenditures @ 
costs were not determined, they up. 
doubtedly were pretty big and mus 
be considered in an evaluation of 
this situation. Another cost of the 
deer herd to this group, which wa 
not determined in this study, is the 
loss of income due to time lost from 
jobs and businesses while deer hunt 
ing. 

Intangible costs of the deer her 
to hunters included such items as the 
personal effort, danger, and oc 
sional injury and death while dee 
hunting. Again it is impossible t 
put a dollar tag on this class of costs 
but they must be considered as such 

On the positive side of the ledger, 
the deer herd provides two distina 
types of benefits to the deer-hunting 
group. Foremost of these was the 
intangible, recreational value of the 
deer herd. It’s great sport to hum 
deer. The other benefit was the fool 
value of the deer killed. In 1951, 
hunters killed 6,716 deer in Potter 
County and 1,196 in Monroe County 
This was about 395 tons of deer, hog 
dressed. 

In view of the limited data avai 
able and the intangibles involved, i 
is difficult to evaluate precisely th 
1951 deer-herd situation from 
standpoint of the deer hunters d 
Potter and Monroe Counties. Th 
total number of hunters, the larg 
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yercentage that got their deer, and 
the amount of money that they were 
willing to spend indicates that the 
net benefits to this group were sub- 
stantial. 

Some believe that because of the 
overpopulated deer habitat in these 
counties, a smaller deer herd produc- 
ing better trophy animals would have 
more recreational value than a herd 
of the current size. If this is the case, 
then it is quite probable from the 
hunters’ viewpoint that a smaller 
herd more in line with what the nat- 
ural habitat can support would be a 
desirable situation. 


The Businessman Group 


The businessman group included 
all folks in Potter and Monroe Coun- 
ties who operated a business which 
depended partly or wholly on the 
amount of deer hunting activity. The 
members of this group have a real 
interest in the management of the 
herd because part of their business 
comes from deer hunters. 


The primary benefit of the herd to 
businessmen was the income received 
for goods and services supplied to 
deer hunters. The merchants of Pot- 
ter County received about $1,013,000 
from this source in 1951, and those 
in Monroe County received about 
$371,000. The businessmen of course 
had additional costs in supplying 
goods and services, but these were 
part of their business and were cov- 
ered by additional income. 


Businessmen and others also bene- 
fit from the increased purchasing 
power of local residents induced by 
the original expenditures of deer 
hunters. This is known as the “mul- 
tiplier effect” of money. The money 
that hunters spent in the county was 
re-spent several times. For example, 
deer hunters paid room rent to the 
hotel keeper, the hotel keeper paid 
wages to his night clerk, the night 
clerk paid rent to his landlady, the 
landlady paid the coal man, the coal 
man bought groceries, and so on into 


the night. Any banker will tell you 
that this kind of “pump-priming” 
stimulates business. During the hunt- 
ing season and for some time after- 
wards the banker sees dollar bills 
Hoating from hand to hand—all 
marked “deer money.” While no at- 
tempt was made to evaluate this sec- 
ondary benefit, the large amount of 
money spent by deer hunters would 
suggest that these secondary benefits 
were of considerable importance. And 
of course, many businessmen in these 
counties also are deer hunters; they 
share in the recreational and aesthetic 
values of the herd. 


We don’t have enough information 
to evaluate completely the position 
of the business man group. But our 
data does suggest that the deer herd 
was responsible for a large increase 
in the business activity of Potter and 
Monroe Counties. It is quite certain, 
from the view-point of the business- 
man group, that the 1951 deer-herd 
situation in these counties was ac- 
ceptable. 

Society 

For the purpose of this analysis, 
“society” included all people who 
live in Potter and Monroe Counties. 
The costs and benefits of the deer 
herd to this group can be approxi- 
mated by summing the costs and 
benefits of the herd to the separate 
groups discussed previously. 

Costs of the deer herd to society 
included the extent of damages to 
farm crops and property by deer and 
deer hunters, the extent of deer dam- 
age to forest growth and reproduc- 
tion, and expenses incurred in the 
provision of goods and services to 
deer hunters. Additional costs were 
incurred in the form of expenses of 
killing deer to prevent crop damage, 
hunting expenses, and the effort in- 
volved by local deer hunters. 

Benefits of the deer herd to this 
aggregate group included income de- 
rived directly from the deer hunters 
and the subsequent shot-in-the-arm 
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these expenditures gave to business, 
employment, and income of the area. 
Additional benefits accrued to this 
group in the form of deer killed for 
home consumption, and the recrea- 
tional and aesthetic values associated 
with the herd. 


With the time and money ayvyail- 
able, we could not measure all the 
costs and benefits of the deer herd 
to the residents of Potter and Mon- 
roe Counties. In fact, this may be 
impossible. We hope you can see now 
how complicated this thing can get. 
But an estimate of the relative costs 
and benefits determined in this study, 
together with the probable size of 
those that were not determined, in- 
dicates that the residents of Potter 
and Monroe Counties were better off 
in 1951 than they would have been 
with NO deer. 

We can’t tell from our data 
whether the various groups would be 
better or worse off with deer herds 
of a different size than existed in 
1951. A study similar to this would 
have to be repeated, after the herd- 
size had changed. 


Alternatives 


Seldom is there one best solution 
to a problem. Our world is far too 
complex for that. And in the case of 
the management of the deer herd, we 
are confronted with biological life 
that is governed not only by man but 
by the laws of nature. There are 


a 
alternative approaches to this prob 
lem, but even here it is not solely q 
case of “this” or “the other.” Mog 
often a combination of several ap. 
proaches must be considered, Using 
the best that is in each. Here ar 
some alternative courses of action, 
modified by the conditions above 
that might be useful in deer manage 
ment. No attempt is made here to 
list all the arguments for or againg 
these alternatives. There are so many 
pros and cons that much more space 
would be required. 

1. Set up a system whereby thoy 
who stand to gain from the deer her{ 
compensate those who stand to log 
because of it. In this case the hunten 
and businessmen (the gainers) would 
compensate the farmers (the losers) 
for crop damage. Under this system 
the chances are that the net gain ip 
social welfare would be greater than 
if the deer herd were absent. 

This sounds pretty good, but carry. 
ing it out is another matter. A com 
pensatory system somewhat like this 
was tried in at least one state, with 
disastrous results. The program could 
not be administered. One of the main 
reasons was that because of the thov- 
sands of fields damaged by deer, it 
was an impossible task to determine 
in each case how much of the low 
vield was due to deer damage and 
how much was due to other caus, 
such as lack of fertilizer, drouth, ete 
Besides, the present income of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 
would not permit such payments 
which would run into several million 
dollars yearly for the whole state 
This does not appear to be a good 
alternative. 

2. Private landowners might maht 
a charge for the privilege of hunting 
deer on their lands. Many would s 
that this is an undesirable alternativt 
from the standpoint of free public 
hunting. And besides, some farmet 
don’t suffer crop damage, some would 
not establish practices that encour 
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age game, yet they could collect hunt- 
ing fees. Enforcement of the fee pay- 
ment would not be easy because 
ownership boundaries are not clearly 
marked. A few landowners, however, 
already operate private h unt ing 
grounds and charge a fee for enter- 
ing. Some hunting clubs do_prac- 
tically the same thing. They own 
land, post it against outsiders, and 
charge members a fee for maintain- 
ing it. 

3. Keep the deer herd at the size 
that can be supported by the avail- 
able habitat. This could be done by 
regulating the time and length of 
deer hunting season. When the num- 
ber of deer exceeds the supply of 
available food in the habitat, then 
the deer become desperate and feed 
on crops. Under this plan of regulat- 
ing deer numbers to the available 
food supply, some crop damage is 
inevitable, but effort would be made 


to keep it at a reasonable level. Pres- 
ent management efforts are directed 
toward accomplishing this. 

4. Encourage further state owner- 
ship of deer lands. Deer are con- 
sidered public property. If the land 
on which they feed is transferred 
from private to public ownership, 
then at least one point at issue would 
be solved—both the deer and the land 
become public property. The state 
now owns large tracts of land, and 
the purchase of more land may be 
intensified. We should point out, 
however, that these purchases usually 
soak up some farm land. When this 
land grows up to mature forest, then 
its carrying capacity may be less than 
the present combination of forest, 
meadowland, and _ cropland—unless 
cutting is continued in the state- 
owned forests. One of the reasons 


that Potter County is such a unique 
place for deer is that the crazy-quilt 
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pattern of forest and open farm land 
provides both food and cover in good 
proportions. 

5. Provide deer with supplemental 
feed. This would be in the form of 
planted food strips, fields left un- 
harvested, slashings made in_ the 
woods, and similar methods which 
would increase the food supply. All 
of these methods are costly, but are 
currently in operation. 

6. Do nothing. Some folks fail to 
realize that one of the approaches to 
any problem is not to worry about 
it. This would not find favor with 
very many people. Past experiences 
in many fields of endeavor have shown 
that a “do-nothing” attitude fre- 
quently is worse than a positive at- 
titude. 


Which One 


Which of the possible paths should 
we follow? Portions of several of 
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those listed are currently inco 
rated in the policies of the Game | 
Commission. As scientists, we feel jt | 
is our function to search and point | 
out the issues involved, and to oy. | 
line alternative approaches, but not | 
to venture personal opinions. Thj | 
is because our personal views are po | 
better and carry no more weight than | 
the opinion of the fellow on the nex 
cracker barrel. Furthermore, if we 
did this, our personal biases would 
become mixed-in with the facts dis 
covered through research. On the 
other hand, we hope that the think 
ing and facts we have reported in 
this series of articles will contribute 
in some small measure to an under. 
standing of the problems involved, 
and to help those concerned (hunt 
ers, farmers, businessmen, administra- 
tors) to formulate policies that will | 
result in a successful deer-manage. 
ment program. 





in general. 


and men, not deer. 


because of crop damage by deer. 


in these counties. 


with transportation costs next. 





IN SUMMARY 


In a general way, what did our research bring to light with respect 
to the deer-management problem in Potter and Monroe Counties? 


@ Re-emphasized that the deer-management problem is very complex, and that 
a sensible solution to it requires clear thinking on the part of all concerned. 

@ That there are four primary groups interested in the management of the deer 
herd—farmers in decr areas, deer hunters, busine.smen in deer areas, and_ society 


@ That the conflict between these groups stems from competition for the use 
of land, and from our concept of property rights which recognizes private owner- 
ship of land and public ownership of deer. 

@ That basically the problem of managing the herd is one of managing land 


@ That deer damage to farm crops is fact, not fiction, and that about half of 
the farmers in these areas incurred all of the loss. 

® That deer forage on a wide variety of crops but definitely prefer some crops 
over others—usually the “expensive” ones. 

@ That some farmers have been forced to change their farm management practices 


@ That farmers kill a number of deer for damaging crops, and for home use. 

@ That deer hunting is big business in terms of the money deer hunters spend, 
and that the businessmen and others who serve hunters receive practically all the 
income while the farmers who suffer the damage receive but little. 

@That for every deer killed by hunters in 1951, about $181 cash was “deposited” 


@ That the biggest single hunting expense of hunters was their room and board, 
@ That on the average deer hunters spent about the same number of days in 


the field whether they got a deer or whether they didn’t. 
@ That most doe hunters also hunted buck. 
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EBRUARY the second is cele- 

brated as “Groundhog Day” in 
that region of our country extending 
from the New England states to 
Georgia and west as far as North 
Dakota. It is the day set for Mr. 
Groundhog to emerge from his warm 
winter quarters to test the weather. 
If he finds it a sunless day he will 
stay above ground to get ready for 
his spring campaign of nibbling at 
the farmer’s fresh green shoots as 
they come up out of the ground. On 
the other hand, if Mr. Groundhog 
sees his shadow on his surveying tour, 
he will scramble right back to his 
tunnel and snugly curl himself into 
his warm winter bed where he will 
stay another six weeks. 

Many farmers, especially in Penn- 
sylvania, still believe in this old 
superstition and are guided by it in 
the planting of their crop. 

Just exactly how this groundhog 
legend came into being is unknown, 
but it is said to trace back to an old 
Scotch saying: 





“If Candlemas Day is bright and 
clear 
There’ll be two winters in the year.” 

Candlemas is an ecclesiastical festi- 
val celebrated on the second day of 
February. Back in the time of the 
Roman conquests, the Romans 
brought this Candlemas weather pre- 
diction to the Teutons, who inter- 
preted the “second winter” as lasting 
six weeks. If an animal sees his 
shadow on Candlemas Day, these old 
Germans claimed, it will very likely 
be cold for another six weeks and, 
therefore, they postponed the plant- 
ing of their crops. 

The early settlers brought the 
Candlemas legend to this country but 
why they chose the lowly little 
groundhog as a symbol of their 
weather prognostication has puzzled 
people for years. For the groundhog 
is a pudgy, short-legged, coarse-haired 
little rodent, and, certainly, a much 
more attractive member of his family 
could have been found as the heralder 
of spring and weather prognosticator. 
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There is one outstanding differ- 
ence, however, between the ground- 
hog and such cousins of his as the 
squirrel or chipmunk, who are far 
more attractive in appearance. The 
groundhog doesn’t store up food for 
the winter, and, therefore, he prob- 
ably has to come out of his hole 
earlier than the other members of 
his family. Instead of busying himself 
in the fall of the year by foraging and 
storing up food, he prefers to waddle 
about in the meadows or in the 
farmers’ fields where he gorges him- 
self on whatever greens are left, and 
then lazily lies in the sun for hours. 
In this way he stores his winter’s 
supply of fat and energy within his 
own body and thus proves to be 
smarter than his cousins who have to 
work hard to obtain theirs. 

The groundhog has for years been 
a problem to the farmers, and, un- 
doubtedly, the groundhog tradition 
began in those early years when our 
pioneer fathers dreaded his appear- 
ance in the spring of the year. Those 
early settlers found the groundhog 
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here when they arrived, because he jy | 
a native American. They found him 

in the depths of the forests, living jn | 
hollow logs or under the network of | 
the roots of trees. They named him | 
“woodchuck,” the “chuck” being , 
term used by some of the British, | 
meaning “pig.” It wasn’t long before | 
the wily groundhog discovered that 

he liked the diet provided by the 

industrious settlers better than the 

food he had to forage for himself jp 

the woods, so he moved to the 

meadows and to the vegetable gar. 

dens. Thus the Pilgrim fathers, and 

those who came after them, found 

themselves confronted with the prob. 

lem of how to get rid of these pesky 

little fellows who robbed their apple 

orchards and ate the hearts out of 

their cabbage plants. 


In spite of the farmers’ effort to 
exterminate the groundhog, he con. 
tinued to thrive, since the farmer un. 
willingly supplied him with an 
abundance of food. 

As the hunter develops a respect 
for the prey that manages to elude 


A SIGHT RARELY SEEN BY THE HUMAN EYE, this woodchuck’s underground home 
has been exposed by removing the dirt. The big rodent here is in his warm nest and 
will soon fall into a deep slumber called hibernation. 


Photo by Lynwood M. Chace 
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him, so these early pioneer farmers, 
probably, began to respect the sly 
little woodchuck who could so cleverly 
outsmart him. 

Gradually the groundhog and his 
habits came to be observed more and 
4 relation between his emergence in 
the spring of the year and the old 
legend of a “second winter” if Candle- 
mas Day was “bright and clear,” be- 
came established. 

Once the tradition was established, 
it passed from generation to genera- 
tion. In the year 1886 a resourceful 
and aggressive editor of a weekly 
newspaper in Punxsutawney, Penn- 
sylvania, saw in the groundhog story 
an opportunity to advertise his home 
town. In his paper, the Punxsutawney 
Spirit, he played up the story of the 
groundhog, claiming that only the 
Punxsutawney groundhog could 
properly cast the shadow that would 
forecast the weather. Soon a group 
of Punxsutawney citizens got to- 
gether and began to celebrate the 
second day of February by going out 
into, the woods and watch this ‘Seer 
of Gobbler’s Knob,” as they called 
him, emerge from his hole. 

Before long this group of men 
organized as the “Punxsutawney 
Groundhog Club,” and February the 
second became an occasion for formal 
celebration. Each year on this day, 
the worthy members of the club clad 
themselves in formal attire and early 
in the morning proceed to a desig- 
nated spot in the woods, known as 
“Gobbler’s Knob.” Here they 
solemnly await the appearance ol 
their time-honored weather prog- 
nosticator. 

Whether the honored subject of 
their vigil casts a shadow or not, the 
occasion suffices to make a gala day of 
i. With great pomp and ceremony 
the Punxsutawney Groundhog-ites 
celebrate the day which ends in a 
formal dinner. 

February the second is not the only 
day on which the members of the 
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Photo Courtesy Punxsutawney 
Chamber of Commerce 


A PUNXSUTAWNEY GROUNDHOG CLUB 
MEMBER in formal attire solemnly con- 
sults the “Seer of Gobbler’s Knob.” 


Punxsutawney Groundhog Club pay 
homage to their weather prognostica- 
tor. They meet again in late summer 
to do him additional honors. On the 
second Wednesday of August the 
active and honorary members of the 
club get together for their annual 
Groundhog Outing and Hunt. This 
is an all-day affair at which the hunt 
for the groundhog is followed by 
various activities and entertainments 
that culminate in a grand feast. Here, 
among other tempting and _ savory 
foods, groundhog meat is offered in 
delectable dishes, and all of it is 
served with the trimmings necessary 
for such a festive occasion. 


The prerogative of celebrating 
Groundhog Day in this gala manner 
is closely guarded by the members 
of the Punxsutawney Groundhog 
Club, as other localities have, from 
time to time, tried to claim their 
right to this groundhog tradition. 

For instance, the “Slumbering 
Groundhog Lodge of Quarryville, 
Pennsylvania,” with its organized 
members and ‘“Hibernating Gover- 
nors,” also lays claim to having the 
only and rightful weather prognos- 
ticator. This group, too, celebrates 
Groundhog Day in grand style and 
ceremony. In top hats and long 
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white shirts, they start out on the 
morning of February second to 
await the emergencies of the ground- 
hog to take his rightful position in 
society. 

While, thus, towns vie for the 
honor of being the originator ot 
the groundhog tradition, the butt of 
this rivalry continues to harass the 
farmer. Since the Pioneers intro- 
duced the groundhog to the delicate 
flavor of young vegetables he has 
become quite particular in his taste. 
He does not care for dry food—he 
likes gravy on his potatoes—so he 
carefully selects only the juiciest and 
ripest portions of tomatoes, corn, or 
other vegetables. He proves his in- 
genuity by digging his holes near 
a farm-house so that his meals will 
be provided for. 

In this respect the groundhog 
shows great skill and foresight, for 
not only is he careful in selecting 
a site for his home, but he, also, 
takes great care in the construction 
of that home. Before he begins dig- 
ging, he makes sure that there is a 
mound of dirt or a pile of stones 
near the entrance so that he will 
have an appropriate look-out spot. 
The groundhog has a habit of stand- 
ing on his haunches on one of these 
favorite spots for long periods of 
time; he will stand almost motion- 
less, surveying the territory around 
him. 

As he begins digging, he leaves 
a small mound of dirt at the en- 
trance but as he penetrates further 
into the tunnel, he pounds the dirt 
against the walls of the tunnel, thus 
insuring a tightly packed interior. 
The tunnel, which may cover from 
twenty to forty feet in_ over-all 
length, branches off into different 
directions, but the exit of each 





——e 
usually comes out near a pile gf 
stones, or alongside a hedge, 
where where he will be hidden from 
view. 


During mating season both mak 
and female will pound a round cham. 
ber well within the tunnel and line 
it with grass and leaves. Here the 
female will nest her brood of from | 
three to nine blind baby ground. | 
hogs, usually in late April or early | 
May. These fluffy little fellows ap 
pear at the entrance a few week; 
later and soon are seen romping 
about or sunning themselves withiy 
a short distance from their hole 
When the mother groundhog sense | 
danger, she lets out a sharp whistle | 
and the little balls of fur scramble 
back to their holes. 


I 
As soon as the weather begins to! 
( 
( 
( 
| 





cool, sometime in late October o | 
November, the groundhog lumben | 
to his burrow to dig himself in for 
the winter. He cannot move very 
fast for he has filled his little round 
stomach almost to the _ breaking 
point. Deep inside his tunnel he rolk 
up into a ball with his nose tucked 
under his fat stomach and goes to 
sleep in his thick, furry skin until 
he feels the earth warming up above 
him. 

Actually he ventures out several 
times in early spring to test the 
weather. If he finds it too cool he 
retreats to his warm bed. In order, 
however, to keep up his prestige 
and to uphold a time-worn trad: 
tion, he may oblige the member 
of the Punxsutawney Groundhog 
Club, and such other organizations 
who might want to celebrate in his 
honor, by uncurling himself on the 
second day of February, so as not 
to spoil their planned festivities. 
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Deep Win fer 


By John H. Day 


N FEBRUARY, when the winds 
Titow chill and the countryside ap- 
pears deserted, the countryman stirs 
up occasional excitement by explor- 
ing old cavities in the run-down or- 
chards of his hiking bailiwick. Many 
of the little wildlings find snug har- 
bor in the gnarled old trees, waiting 
out the bitter cold and the driving 
storms deep in the heart of a North- 
em Spy, or a Sheeps’ Nose or Ben 
Davis which has seen better days. Per- 
sistent delving into such cavities is 
bound to bring ultimate and perhaps 
surprising reward. 

The little screech owl spends the 
winter days in such hideouts, or in 
woodpeckers’ holes not far from the 
ground. When you hear the chick- 
adees and nuthatches scolding, it’s 
a good idea to check up. They often 
spy out a dozing owl and immediately 
proclaim the fact at the tops of their 
voices for the next half-hour or so. 
All the birds in the neighborhood 
will come by for an excited peep at 
the culprit and a noisy share in the 
hullabaloo, crying “Owl! Owl!” for 
all the woods to hear. 

The actual body of the little mid- 
night mouser is much smaller than 
the fluffy plumage would indicate. A 
hole two and one-half inches across 
is ample for his entrance. When your 
search is rewarded and you have 
found your owl moping in his dark 





















retreat, reach in boldly and haul him 
out. 

He won't attempt to bite. He'll 
probably feign indifference and may 
even play dead in your hands. But 
relax your grip on legs or wings and 
in a flash he is gone; wide-eyed and 
nastily clicking his beak. If you have 
found his winter headquarter: you 
can come by the next day and haul 
him out again since he forms an at- 
tachment for a snug bedroom. 

It’s not wise to put your hand 
too recklessly into these inviting cav- 
ities. A hiss and a sudden nip may 
reveal that a possum has taken up 
his quarters there. You can pull him 
out by his squirming naked tail if 
you want to watch him “play pos- 
sum,” but he is hardly a glamorous 
creature and cannot be blamed for 
being short tempered when his beauty 
sleep is disturbed. 

The curious countryman is often 
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rewarded for his persistent pounding 
on dead snags by the sight of a fam- 
ily of cuddly little flying squirrels, 
routed out of their apartment by his 
rude hammering below. These lovely, 
big-eyed creatures of the night will 
sometimes take off on a short flight, 
but more often than not they cling 
motionless to the side of the snag, 
looking for all the world like a lump 
of lichen which has grown there. 

The black-eyed, white-footed mouse 
is one of the regular tenants of the 
knot-hole apartments, both in old or- 
chards and neighboring thickets, and 
sometimes in the lone sentinel tree 
which guards an upland pasture. 
There is no more provident, cour- 
ageous and completely lovable crea- 
ture among all the four-footed gentrv 
of our woodlands than this gentle 
animal. They usually occupy cavities 
with an entrance too small for the 
countryman’s probing hand, but if 
you rap smartly on their doorstep 
they'll come scurrying out to leap 
to the ground and hustle off to some 
nearby shelter. 

Many other apartment dwellers 
seek out the tree cavities when Feb- 
ruary’s Hunger Moon stalks coldly 
through the night skies. The chick- 
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adees and titmice, the brown cree 
and the nuthatches all sleep in gu¢, 
resorts, returning to the same bed. 
room night after night. The big pik. 
ated woodpecker often comes “home’ 
in mid-afternoon .of a gray, blustey 
day, popping into the deluxe gif 
dwelling he has chiseled for himself 
far up the side of a forest giant. 
Sometimes these winter dwelling 
have been turned into storage house, 
The searching hand will turn up half 
a dozen walnuts in perfect condition, 
or a handful of acorns, or even , 
whole pocketful of the seeds of the 
pokeberry. Once the  countrymap 
reached into an opening and pulled 
out a rusted pipe wrench, which had 
evidently been hidden there long be 


fore and forgotten. Cleaned and oiled | 


and rehabilitated, this wrench ha 


been performing yeoman service, an( | 
for years has occupied a place of 
honor in the tool chest in the cellar. | 


February has been called the soul} 


month, for it is the month of awak 
ening hope for the advancing spring 
tide. The countryman does his shar 
cf hoping, but while he’s waiting he 
has a lot of fun poking around in old 
orchards to see what he can see. 
The hand of almost every man, 
however, is against one Februany 
phantom. The farmer swears ven 
geance every time one of his broiler 
disappears and reaches for his shot 
gun. The farmer’s son matches wit 
with him on the trapline, seeking his 
valuable pelt. Hunters condemn him 
as a “predator,” blandly overlooking 
his priority rating in the scheme of 
things, and attack him with poison 
baits, ruthless circle hunts and all 
the other vicious schemes of mas 
murder. Eager hounds, bred for speed 
and stamina, harry him almost nightly 
on his chosen hunting grounds. And 
what does Br’er Fox do about all 
this? He takes it in stride and it 
creases his tr’be, laughing up his 


sleeve at those who would blast him | 


into extinction. 
Right now he’s in an amator 
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mood. Calendar makers should have 
dubbed February the Moon of the 
Lovesick Fox, for by Valentine’s Day 
our sly brush-tailed jokester is so 
badly smitten that he throws his 
famous caution to the winds. He 
seeks his lady love by high road and 
low road, squalling his yearning from 
sarlit headlands and boldly expos- 
ing himself in sunlit back pastures. 

The first fox I ever laid eyes on 
was a big red fellow, serenely float- 
ing across an upland old-field in the 
fresh light of early dawn, while a 
pack of eager hounds labored might- 
ily and noisily a weary half-mile back 
on his trail. I had carried a mattock 
and a gunny sack all through the 
night, for purposes of digging out 
and capturing the quarry alive. 

That was a great many years ago, 
but I still remember vividly the warm 
fellowship about the dead-stick fire 
while the hounds belled joyously out 
there in the midnight darkness. By 
daybreak it was another story. Never 
were mattock and gunnysack such a 
heavy load! One footsore hound had 
given up and come in and there was 
little of the midnight vigor left in 
the sporadic baying of the black and 
tan hunters still doggedly at work. 

But was Reddy Reynard discon- 
certed by all this hullabaloo and 





threatened mayhem? Not by a jug 
full! By sheer good luck I had posted 
myself at a vantage point overlook- 
ing the wide field which had once 
been an upland pasture. And there 
in the morning light he came non- 
chalantly through a break in the 
fence, moseyed a few rods into the 
weedy tangles and calmly sat down to 
observe how his trailers were doing. 


No doubt he had snatched a few 
restful snoozes during the _ night, 
while waiting for the befuddled dogs 
to puzzle out some hocus pocus he 
had conjured up to test their mettle. 
Now he was fresh as a daisy, ready 
for a few more miles of cops and 
robbers, while his loud-mouthed an- 
tagonists were ready to drop in their 
tracks. When he was satisfied that all 
was well on his back trail he bounded 
in long graceful leaps across the rest 
of the field and disappeared in a 
thicket of young growth. 


Needless to say we went home 
without the makings of a “live” race, 
but I bagged rare game that morn- 
ing that has never left my mind’s 
eye since. Recently I saw a wild red 
vixen chained to an outdoor box in 
a city zoo. A fox in chains is a 
cringing, sorry sight—far cry from 
the glorious free creature bounding 
lightly across the hills, with floating 
brush seeming larger than the animal 
itself. 

The fox has been quick to turn all 
changes in his environment to his 
advantage. He crosses foot bridges 
over creeks and wet places oftener 
than the farmer who built them, for 
he hates to get his feet wet. He 
seems to know that gasoline fumes 
on highways and the acrid locomotive 
odors on railroad tracks cut down 
his scent and does not hesitate to 
direct his night patrols alongside 
these thoroughfares. 

The countryman admires the brav- 
ery of this wild freebooter in holding 
his own against the encroachments 
of civilization and the persecution of 
mankind. 






















ee OUR previous article we out- 
lined the extent of current field 
competition for sporting dogs of 
different breeds. Now we shall con- 
fine ourselves to field trials for 
Pointers and Setters. Not only are 
these the oldest in this country, but 
they are perhaps the most extensive 
—and they certainly involve the 
greatest variety of type. 

It all started back in 1874 when 
the first trial was run Oct. 8th near 
Memphis, Tenn. This was just eight 
years after the first such trial had 
been run in England. The Setter dog, 
Knight, won America’s initial field 
trial, with a total of 88 “points” out 
of a possible 100. Which calls for 
comment on judging. The following 
point-scale prevailed: 30 for nose; 20 
for pace and style; 20 for training; 
15 for style and stanchness on point; 
10 for backing; and 5 for roading. 

But you can’t properly judge dog 
performance by any adding-machine 
method. Realization of this fact led 
to the Heat System of finding win- 
ners. Dogs were drawn and_ braced 
the same as they are today. But un- 
der this system each dog was judged 
only against his own bracemate. The 
heat winners were then re-braced and 
re-run until but two finalists were 
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left. And the dog judged to win this 
final brace was declared the winner 
of the stake. This was exactly the 
same procedure as a match-play golf 
title is achieved today. It was a vast 
improvement over the Point System 
for field trials and worked out rather 
well so long as trials were few and 
far between. As the sport grew in 
popularity, however, and more and 
more trials kept springing up, it was 
evident that to allocate to any one 
trial the time required by the Heat 
System took too long. 

The answer seemed to be the Spot- 
ting System, which is still in vogue 
today. Each dog is running against 
the field; and the judges “spot” out 
the winners, based upon quality of 
performance. If they do not “see” 
them with sufficient clarity at the end 
of the first running, the high dogs are 
called back in a second series to fight 
it out. This Spotting System has stood 
the test of time. Its only weakness— 
if any—is that upon occasion there 
may arise some difference of opinion. 
But the only opinion that counts is 
that of the judges. They constantly 
seek to glorify the “class” dog; the 
one whose gait shows greatest grace 
and rhythm; whose style on point 
shines forth; whose speed and range 
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show avid eagerness in search for 
ame; whose “bird sense’’ directs his 
efforts to proper objectives; whose 
nose proves sure; and (in an All-Age) 
a dog that proves true to his training. 

There’s an old saying that “The 
quality of the performance over- 
shadows the frequency of the occur- 
rence.” This simply means that one 
superb find, consummated with class, 
may land a dog at the top of a stake 
over dogs with more game contacts, 
but whose work lacks sparkle. This is 
as it should be—if not carried to an 
unwarranted extreme. We recall a 
trial some years ago when the out- 
standing “‘class’’ dog, with one find, 
was dropped to second. Later, one 
of the judges said: “We just couldn’t 
overlook those seven finds of the dog 
we named first.’” Which was logical. 
After all, we are seeking bird dogs. 
The talent to find game must rate as 
one form of “‘class.”” Even so, a dog 


scoring seven finds to another’s one 
must not be otherwise too far down 
the scale-of-class—or he should not 
win. Sound balance must govern all 
things; even the judging of field 
trials. 

Pennsylvania was the _ breeding 
ground of grouse trials—and top 
flight grouse dogs. Of late years, 
Michigan has been forging forward 
strongly from both standpoints. This 
is well, and good for the game. But 
Pennsylvania has never been out- 
shone; and this writer predicts never 
will be. Those good grounds near 
Marienville will continue to play 
host to leading grouse trials for many 
years to come—including, every so 
often, the Grand National itself You 
just can’t beat a truly great grouse 
dog! The writer still contends that 
he never saw a finer single piece of 
bird work than delivered by Hall’s 
Black Rocket in the Grand National 


GRAND NATIONAL GROUSE DOG CHAMPION Hall’s Black Rocket with his handler, 
Gene Galloway. Owned by Mrs. Acton Hall, of Piqua, Ohio, this entrant in the spring 
championship of 1947 is the only grouse dog ever to hold three championships. 
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of 1947. True, this occurred in Michi- 
gan, where the stake was run that 
year—but both the dog and his han- 
dler' were from Pennsylvania. It so 
happened that one of the three judges 
favored Black Rocket for that title; 
but his two associates did not so “‘see”’ 
it. Even so, this grand Setter won 
grouse Championships three times! 

Certain pheasant trials are run in 
Pennsylvania, the Indian Gap courses, 
near Harrisburg, being especially fa- 
vored of recent years. But, in the 
main, Pennsylvania is a grouse trial 
state. Some years ago, however, and 
for a number of years, significant 
pheasant trials were run annually at 
Conneaut Lake. These were con- 
ducted by the Wild Life League and 
always drew good patronage. Per- 
haps one reason was that the trials 
were scheduled to start on Labor Day 
and there were no conflicting dates, 
as this was a little early for these 
parts. It was too often far too hot for 
the dogs. Possibly that may have been 
a factor in the Wild Life trials finally 
being abandoned. Many have missed 
them, however, and the writer is one. 
We judged there three-years-in-succes- 
sion, from which we still carry many 
fond memories. 

There was a time, though, when 
Pennsylvania ran significant quail 
trials. The venue for these was Car- 
michaels. The inaugural Free-For-All 
was run in 1913, won by Paliacho, 
one of the foremost English Setters 
of his day. His handler was Bill 
Beazell, a native Pennsylvanian, who 
became one of the best known pro- 
fessional handlers on the major cir- 
cuit. Beazell had his chief success 
with Derbies, 2-year olds, and he was 
a stickler for Setters. But, although 
he never won with older dogs so con- 
sistently as with youngsters, it can 
never be forgotten that he won the 
National Championship of 1915 at 
Grand Junction, Tennessee, with La 
Besita, a great bitch that is still 
known as “the last of the great 
Llewellins.” 
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In writing of field trials, even {op 
exclusively Pennsylvania hunters, jt 
seems but proper to give some idey 
of the extent and expanse of the 
sport. Aside from the grouse dogs 
a high percentage of those destined to 
run in trials are sent to the Canadian 
prairies each summer with profes 
sional trainers. There are several ad. 
vantages. Nowhere else can so much 
be accomplished during summer 
months. Young prairie chickens lie 
well, and do not flush far, so that it 
is not too uncommon to work young 
dogs on one covey of chickens for 
a couple of hours at a time. Early 
mornings are cool and good working. 
daylight lasts up to nine at night, 
Handlers start work of a morning 
soon after it’s light enough. They 
take a rather long siesta during the 
heat of mid-day—but make up for it 
by working late. It’s a rugged life- 
we’ve been there, and know. The 
prairies are no place for grouse dogs, 
though. Many of them might develop 
more range than would be good in 
the woods. 

In September, as the training sea- 
son is drawing to a close, there are 
several prairie trials—even two or 
three Chicken Championships. Too, 
the Derby stakes for young dogs are 
always featured on the prairies. After 
the trials, handlers start pulling out 
and heading for home—and a new 
field trial season will be under way 
in The States. 

Yes, there is a cost to Canadian 
training, running from $150 to $200. 
So it is expensive to campaign a dog 
on the major circuit. But so is trap 
shooting costly—very. Yet, valuable as 
prairie training is admitted to be, it 
cannot be considered as an absolute 
necessity. Tennessee Zev won the 
Quail Futurity in 1947 and he never 
got closer to Canada than Mississippi! 
So there are no such words as “never” 
or “always” or “must.” 

Too, an owner—especially if he be 
young, vigorous and full of enthusi- 
asm—can accomplish wonders working 
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PORTRAIT OF A CHAMPION, Sam L’s Skyhigh owned by Sam R. Light, of Punxsu- 
tawney. This famous setter dog typifies the Pennsylvania slogan: “Where the class dog 


originated.” 


with his own dog anywhere. All he 
needs is suitable grounds, and game. 
The writer’s first field trial win was 
with a Setter bitch that he trained 
himself all-the-way. We have never 
owned another to which we have ever 
gotten quite so close. And that very 
closeness, and the mutual understand- 
ing between us, was the mainspring 
back of our successes in competition— 
of which we had our full share. We 
have had several dogs since (two such 
as this is written) that field trial men 
would rate as having better winning 
potential. Yet not one of them all 
have we ever been able quite to fully 
to trust—right up to the last ditch. So 
if you are fixed so that you must 
train and condition your own dogs, 
that need be no handicap—it may 
even be all to the good! No profes- 
sional is ever apt to get so close to 
one-out-of-many dogs, as any worthy 
master can get to just one of his own. 





You should be able to reach such a 
dog’s heart—which is the shortest pos- 
sible cut to his head. 

From September through April 
there are trials all-over-the-map, of 
one kind or another. There are 
Puppy Stakes, Derby Stakes, All-Age 
Stakes, and Gun Dog Stakes—the last 
sometimes called Shooting Dog 
Stakes. The Amateur Field Trial 
Clubs of America now even sponsor 
a National Amateur Shooting Dog 
Championship. Among this wide as- 
sortment of competition there are 
trials to appeal to any person and/or 
any purse. The possibilities are so 
wide and so varied that we do not 
have space to elaborate. We shall 
have to confine ourselves to a brief 
mention of some of the outstanding 
Fixtures. 

In October we have the American 
Field Pheasant Futurity (for Der- 
bies). Also an Open Pheasant Cham- 
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pionship; plus the National Amateur 
Pheasant Championship. Following, 
in early November, there is the Amer- 
ican Field Quail Futurity—the most 
popular of all Derby stakes. The 
states of both Arkansas and Texas 
have Open Quail Championships. 
The Continental Club offers both 
All-Age and Derby Open Champion- 
ships. and so does the National Free 
For All, which follows closely on the 
heels of the Continental. And, follow- 
ing the Free For All, there is the an- 
nual National Championship at 
Grand Junction, Tenn. 

We mention these major stakes 
mainly to acquaint you readers with 
what-goes-on. There are any number 
of Open Stakes—many of them of 
great importance, and profitable for 
the professionals who may win them. 
But the backbone of the game is, and 
always will be, the many, many 
smaller trials which dot the country 
from one end to another. It is in 
these that the novice should start; 
and it is these that offer constant fun, 
frolic and thrills for amateur owners. 


THE GALLERY AWAITS THE “BREAKAV\ 
Field Trial Club near Marienville in Fores 


But we must not skip one other type 
of Championship. The Amategy 
Field Trial Clubs Of America figs 
divided the country into nine Re 
gions; and each of these regions 
offers a Regional Championship, 
Winning any of them carries Cham. 
pionship title for your dog. Also, in. 
cidentally, any Regional Champion 
may start in a National Amateur 
Championship without entry fee—no 
small honor! 

In Pennsylvania, however, the main 
game is the grouse—than which no 
finer bird flies! And to Pennsylvania 
must go the greatest credit for the 
inception, inspiration and promotion 
of grouse trials. Pennsylvania grouse 
trial standards have always been held 
high. For one thing, the title of 
Champion was always withheld un- 
less the judges might find a dog they 
deemed worthy to wear the crown. 
This has meant much for the good of 
the game through the years. A still- 
used Pennsylvania slogan runs thus: 
“Where the class dog originated.” 
There has never been (to the best 
of my knowledge) any Pennsylvania 


VAY” at a spring meeting of the Pennsylvania 
t County. 
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FIELD TRIAL JUDGES, usually mounted on horseback, “spot” the winners basing their 
decisions on quality of performance. They constantly seek to glorify the “class” dog. 


Grouse Champion ever named that 
did not fairly exude class. Dogs like 
Nugym—and any others you can name 
that have ever been thus crowned. I 
well remember Champion Gayboy, 
and seeing him run two or three times 
in Pheasant trials. I recall on one oc- 
casion, after seeing him run in open 
country, expressing a slight bit of un- 
certainty over his title. “Good gra- 
cious,” exclaimed the friend to whom 
I chanced to be speaking, “that’s only 
because you’ve never seen him in the 
woods!” 

Which was but as it was. Thinking 
back on it now, we doubt if we have 
even seen a Pennsylvania grouse trial 
winner that was not class all over— 
and all-out.We remember back to 
many years ago when we saw the 
judges name a Pennsylvania Setter 
bitch for second money in the Thou- 
sand Dollar Open Free For All stake 
at Medford, N. J. The famous field 
trial reporter, the late A. F. Hoch- 
walt, was there and approved of the 
placement. I asked him if he didn’t 
think she lacked sufficient range for 
a stake like that. And Al Hochwalt’s 
answer taught me something that 
day, long ago, when he said: “Speed 
and range are one phase of class— 
but not all of it, by any means.” 


The grouse trials, and Pennsylvania 
in particular, have another claim to 
distinction. They have done more to 
keep the Setter breed “up there” than 
any other influence in the country. 
Pointers have forged to the front in 
other trials—but the Setters still reign 
supreme when it comes to grouse. Oh 
yes—I know the last Grouse Grand 
National was won by a Pointer from 
Pittsburgh, and a good win it was. 
But year-in-and-year-out, Setters still 
out-win all others in the woods. May 
they keep marching on! Another 
thing that is good for the game is 
to keep alive real competition be- 
tween the breeds. Grouse trials are 
doing just that to an extent that no 
others are. 

So I say to all you good hunters 
of Pennsylvania, especially those who 
feel a certain void after open seasons, 
so far as full-fill of enjoyment of your 
dogs is concerned, look further into 
the matter of the trials. They will 
open for you a wide and wonderful 
vista of new and the finest kind of 
pleasure. In our former article we 
gave you an idea of the extent of the 
offerings, covering almost any kind of 
hunting dog you may favor. Get into 
the game—and you'll live to thank us 
for the urge. 
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Yes s Pliseer Days 


Hardy Settlers of the Pine Creek Region Risked Their Lives to Get Meat. 


By William Boyd 


oe practices of pioneer 
days in the game-infested Pine 
Creek region of Pennsylvania is 
vivdly described by Philip Tomb, 
one of the earliest settlers in this 
outpost of civilization for whom 
Tombs Run was named. 

Judging from the adventures which 
he describes in a book which he pub- 
lished almost a hundred years ago, 
Tomb was a hardy individual who 
took to the tough life of a pioneer 
with great relish. Indeed, one had 
to be of sturdy fibre to get along 
in post-Revolutionary War days. 
Tomb was born only six years after 
the colonies fought for and won their 
independence from England. 

It was in 1791 that Tomb’s father 
purchased land six miles from the 
mouth of Pine Creek and established 
a little community which became 
known as Tomb’s Run. At that 
time, Tomb wrote, game such as 
bears, elk, deer, and wild turkeys 
were very plentiful. 


“I had two brothers old enough 
to hunt when we established our 
home in the wilderness,” Philip 
Tomb said as he began his book. 
“We had no gun but an old musket 
which my father had used in mili- 
tary training. In the morning we 
would frequently find the deer feed. 
ing within 20 rods of our house, 
Sometimes we would see a drove of 
elk, 15 or 20 in number, crossing 
the river. At other times we often 
saw bears traveling back and forth. 

Philip Tomb’s description of the 
capture of a wild elk alive is almost 
incredible, but he tells it without 
heroics and in a matter-of-fact way 
which is proof that he did not con- 
sider the feat anything remarkable. 

It all came about through a night 
of rough fellowship in Irving Ste- 
phenson’s tavern at the mouth of 
Pine Creek where the conversation 
turned to elk hunting. In the course 
of the conversation Stephenson asked 
the elder Tomb if he thought he 
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could catch a live elk. Jacob Tomb 
reckoned he could, whereupon the 
tavernkeeper offered to wager him 
950 pounds he couldn’t do it. 

Stephenson pledged a house, lot, 
and tanyard approximately worth the 
total of the wager, and Tomb put 
up $750 worth of timber and two sat- 
isfactory sureties. 


The elk was to go between 14 and 
16 hands high, and was to be caught 
alive and taken home in less than 
four months. Jacob Tomb wanted 
the period to extend into February 
so he would be certain to have a 
tracking snow some time during the 
period of the wager. Virtually all of 
the frontiersmen appeared to think 
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Tomb had made a foolish bet and 
would certainly lose his lumber. 


It was early in January of 1800 that 
Tomb prepared for his hunt. He took 
two of his boys and a man named 
Maddock, a horse, four dogs, and 
ropes sufficient to hold an elk. They 
traveled eight miles over the ice to 
Morrison’s home and asked him to 
participate in the adventure, but 
Morrison declined offering, however, 
the use of his well trained elk dog. 
Now let Philip Tomb take up the 
narrative: 


“We accordingly started out on the 
east side of Pine Creek, up a small 
stream called Trout Run (known to 
this day by that name) which we 
ascended seven miles. We finally came 
to a spot where the signs in the snow 
indicated that six or seven elk had 
been feeding. We decided to camp 
there for the night and as_ the 
weather was very cold and the snow 
had begun to fall we all set to work 
with an ax and two tomahawks to 
build a shanty of hemlock boughs. 
The wind continued to blow vio- 
lently the next morning and the snow 
was coming down heavily, so we con- 
cluded we had best remain where we 
were for the time being. 

“The snow had covered all the elk 
tracks and, the weather being clear 
and cold, my father proposed that 
two of us should remain and build 
a shanty and the other two start out, 
each on different routes, to look for 
elk. My father and older brother 
started out, while Maddock and I re- 
mained to build a shanty. The others 
came back about sundown. We had 
our shanty completed, my father 
acted as cook, and in our snug walls 
of hemlock boughs we forgot the toils 
and perils of the chase. 

“My brother reported that he had 
seen tracks in a muddy place where 
the elk had been the night before. 
The next morning we started about 
sunrise and proceeded to the place 
where Jacob had seen the tracks. We 
found the elk had taken a southern 


direction. When we had followed 
them about nine miles we came to , 
place where they had been feeding, 
and the tracks were quite fresh. They 
had been gone, we judged, about two 
hours. We thought it best not to dis. 
turb them that day, as it was nearly 
night. We accordingly made an ep. 
campment and stayed there that 
night. 

“The following morning we started 
about sunrise and after following the 
tracks about three miles and a half. 
we found where the elk had laid 
down the night before. About a mile 
farther on we discovered two elk, 
both bucks, one a little larger than 
the other. We tied up all the dogs 
but one, and let him chase them, 
The larger one stood and fought the 
dog, but the other, as soon as he saw 
us, turned and started off in another 
direction, and we released another 
dog. 

“As the second dog came up, the 
elk started off, taking a southeast 
course to Pine Creek, which he 
crossed. We all started after him and 
followed as fast as possible for 12 
miles, when we met the dogs coming 
back. It was now 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon, so after going two miles 
farther, we encamped for the night, 
taking care to secure the dogs. The 
next morning we started before sun- 
rise and after going about a mile, 
came to the place where the elk had 
fought the dogs and beat them back. 
After a mile farther he had begun to 
feed and we found the bed where 
he had stayed all night. 


“We kept on until we came in 
sight of him and let the two best dogs 
go. The elk kept a southeast course 
about eight miles, the dogs pursuing 
very closely, when he turned and 
fought them, as we judged, about a 
half hour. He then struck a northeast 
course to cross Pine Creek. He ran 
some four miles farther, when he 
again turned and fought the dogs. 
From there he took a north course 
and ran about eight miles farther to 
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the Stony Fork on the second fork of 
Pine Creek. There he stood in the 
water and fought the dogs. We came 
to within two miles of that place and 
encamped for the night. 

“About midnight the dogs came 
back to camp. The old elk dog ap- 
peared very uneasy, looking wistfully 
in the direction from which they had 
come, from which we concluded that 
the elk could not be far off. In the 
morning we started again, and soon 
came to the spot where the dogs had 
held the elk at bay in the water for 
about four hours. After the elk left 
the water he had gone about two 
miles and commenced feeding. When 
we had proceeded a short distance, 
we found the elk lying down. He 
sprang up as we approached, and 
stood looking at us until we were 
quite near him. We then let loose the 
two dogs which had not run the dav 
before. 

“They pursued him very closely 
about six miles and stopped him 
until we came up. We then let the 
other dogs go, thinking he would go 
to some rock where he could ward 
off the attack of the dogs. He, how- 
ever, took a southern course toward 
Big Pine Creek, and after running 
about four miles, got upon a rock on 
the side of the hill. But here he was 
so warmly attacked that he could not 
maintain his position, and so he 









































started on again, ran about four 
miles farther, and backed up against 
the root of an upturned tree, where 
he again stood at bay. 


“We endeavored, by standing on 
the trunk of the upturned tree, to 
throw a rope over his horns, but did 
not succeed. He started again, taking 
a southerly course toward the second 
fork of Big Pine Creek, and stopped 
on a large rock. At sundown we 
stopped within two miles of him, and 
one of the party went forward a short 
distance and discovered where he was 
by the barking of the dogs. We de- 
cided to proceed, as it was a bright, 
moonlight evening, and reached the 
rock about 8 o'clock. We built a large 
fire within a few feet of the rock, and 
about 11 o’clock we made the dogs 
come and lie down by the fire. 

“At 2 o'clock the elk lay down on 
the rock and began chewing his cud. 
In the early morning he arose, 
stretched himself, and walked around 
the rock. We cooked our breakfast, 
and all hands prepared for the com- 
ing contest. At 8 o’clock we began 
to maneuver. We tried at first to 
throw the rope over his head, but 
he jumped from the rock and broke 
away. We then let all our dogs after 
him, and fired our guns to encourage 
them. He ran about half a mile but 
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the dogs pursued him so closely, and 
closed in on him so often, that he 
wheeled about and returned to the 
rock. 

“We decided to divert his attention 
to the lower side of the rock by keep- 
ing the dog there and throwing 
sticks and stones, while father slipped 
unobserved to the upper side and, 
with a pole about 20 feet long, threw 
the noose over the elk’s antlers. All 
hands went to the upper side of the 
hill, and fastened the rope around a 
tree, making an ineffectual attempt 
to draw him from the rock. We next 
set the dogs on him behind, which 
drove him to the edge, when we gave 
a sudden pull and brought him off 
the rock, about four feet high at that 
point. He plunged around and be- 
came so entangled that he had only 
ten feet of play. 

“We placed another long rope 
upon the other antler and carried it 
down the hill its whole length, tied it, 
and then loosed the first one. Two of 
the party drove him down the hill as 
far as the rope would allow him to 
go. We continued in this manner to 
fasten the ropes alternately until we 
had worked him from tree to tree 
down the hill. We found this slow 
and difficult as he was constantly 
becoming entangled, because of his 
struggles, in the trees and under- 
brush. So we unloosed both ropes 
and placed two men to each rope and 
had one dog keep him going. When 
he went too fast, we could check him 
by snubbing the rope around a tree. 
He walked very gently until he 
reached the creek, which was cov- 
ered with ice. This was about three 
quarters of a mile from the rock 
where he was captured. 

“We fastened one rope across the 
creek, which was about three rods 
wide, keeping the other in our hands, 
and drove him upon the ice where 
he slipped and made several inef- 








fectual attempts to regain his feet. 
We all went to the other side of the 
creek and dragged him across, Ay 
soon as he gained a footing he spran 
up and walked up the hill toward ys, 
We then fastened the ropes in oppo. 
site directions to give him no play. As 
it was about 4 o'clock in the after. 
noon, we determined to let him te. 
main here until we could bring a 
horse from Morrison’s to take him 
home. 

“We cut and placed before him 
some elkwood browse, which he ate, 
and my brother and Maddock went 
for the horse, leaving my father and 
myself to watch our prize. When they 
returned at 8 o'clock the next morn. 
ing we had to cut a road through the 
underbrush about one mile to Bi 
Pine Creek. We secured our elk close 
up to a tree and placed a large rope 
about 40 feet long over his antlers 
down near his head and then tied a 
smaller rope to the upper part of 
each antler. We then hitched the 
horse to the large rope, each man 
taking a small rope behind. Then one 
of the hands started the horse. 

“When the elk first got under way 
he plunged about considerably and 
became entangled in the rope, but 
one of us drove him back and we 
took a fresh start. At the end of about 
three hours we reached Big Pine 
Creek one mile from the place of 
starting. Here we met with no fur 
ther obstruction, as the ice was 
slightly covered with snow and had 
thawed a little, so that the elk 
found good footing. We had no diff. 
culty in traveling the five miles to 
Morrison’s, where we placed our cap- 
tive in a stable. 

“This was the first elk caught alive 
full-grown along the waters of the 
Susquehanna. He was 16 hands high 
and his antlers were five and a half 
feet long, with 11 branches.” 

... The End 
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Note: This center sheet may be re- 
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by loosening the two center staples. 











Land Area 
Venango County covers 436,672 
acres, of which 239,316 acres are 
forested. Publically owned land totals 
17,738 acres, including 16,082 acres of 
State Game Lands. 


Transportation 


Railroad transportation is fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania, the New 
York Central, and the Erie lines. The 
28th Division Highway (U. S. 322), 
the William Flinn Highway (Pa. 8), 
and other important routes traverse 
the county, which has 428 miles of 
improved State highways. 


District Game Protectors 


District Game Protector Clyde W. 
Decker, 27 Gilfillan Street, Franklin 
(Phone Idlewood 2-4833) is assigned 
to the following townships: Plum, 
Cherry Tree, Oakland, Sugar Creek, 
Jackson, Canal, and French Creek. 


District Game Protector Leo E. 
Milford, 208 Seeley Avenue, Oil City 
(Phone 5-4363) is assigned to the fol- 
lowing townships: Oil Creek, Alle- 
gheny, Cornplanter, President, Cran- 
berry, and Pine Grove. 


District Game Protector Edward 
M. Borger, R. D. 2, Polk (Phone 
Franklin—Idlewood 7-2745) is  as- 
signed to these townships: Mineral, 
Victory, Sandy Creek, Rockland, 
Richland, Scrubgrass, Clinton and 
Irwin. 


The Game Commission’s North- 
west Division Field Office is located 


Forty-Seventh In A Series 


at 422 13th Street, Franklin (Phone 
Idlewood 2-5610), Temple A. Rey- 
nolds, Supervisor. 


Fish Warden 

Julius Ahrens, Star Route No. 2, 

Oil City. 
Industry 

Ever since the Drake Well was 
drilled just within the Venango 
county line near Titusville in 1859, 
crude petroleum, its products and by- 
products, have dominated the _in- 
dustrial life of Venango county. To- 
day oil and the products of the re- 
fineries at Rouseville, Emlenton, and 
Reno have the greatest value of any 
of the county’s products. Natural 
gas, limestone, glass sand, molding 
sand, and gravel are also important 
natural resources. Oil City, Franklin 
and Rouseville manufacture metals 
and metal products including oil 
well supplies, railroad supplies, 
pumps and valves, machines and 
parts, boilers, tanks, stacks, and 
drums. Cornplanter township has a 
large production of glassware. 


History 

Venango County was formed in 
1800 from Allegheny and Lycoming 
counties. Reduction of the area was 
made in 1839 when Clarion County 
was formed and again in 1866 when 
Forest County was organized. The 
name of the county is a corruption 
of the Seneca Indian name of French 
Creek, the principal stream flowing 
from the northwest. 

Like other counties in this section, 
Venango was settled slowly due to 
the Indian Wars and subsequent dis- 
putes regarding land titles. The area 
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was first claimed by the French in 
1749. In 1753 George Washington was 
sent by the Governor of Virginia to 
learn what he could of the French 
forts in Northwest Pennsylvania, a 
territory claimed by the colonies of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia as well as 
the French. In 1754 the French built 
Fort Machault at the site of present 
Franklin, holding it until 1759. Later 
the English built Fort Venango a 
little to the north of this site but in 
1763, during Pontiac’s War, the In- 
dians burned Fort Venango and 
killed all the garrison. Finally, in 
1787, Americans under Captain Jona- 
than Heart built Fort Franklin and 
garrisoned it until 1796. Another fort, 
“Old Garrison,” was then constructed 
in a more strategic position overlook- 
ing both French Creek and the Alle- 
gheny river. It was occupied by United 
States troops until 1799 when the In- 
dian danger no longer existed. The 
building served as the county jail 
from 1805 to 1819 but was destroyed 
by flood waters a century ago. 

First commercial use of oil by the 
settlers was as a medicine, known as 
“Seneca Oil.” When Colonel Drake's 
Well gave 25 barrels a day in 1859, 
the demand was for illumination pur- 
poses. The first pipe line was laid in 
1862. The famous oil boom town of 
Pit Hole once stood seven miles north- 
west of Oil City. In 1865 it expanded 
from a single farm house to a popula- 
tion of 15,000 in five months. Now 
it is only a vacant field. 


Recreation—Fishing 
Fishing waters (name of stream or 
lake, fish stocked by the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission, location and length 
or area stocked) include: 
TROUT: Cherry Run, Pleasant- 











ville, Rt. 27, 3 mi.; Hemlock Creek, 
Venus, Rt. 157, 1 mi.; Horse Creek, 
Oil City, Rt. 8, 3 mi.; Mill Creek, 
Emlenton, Rt. 38, 3 mi.; Pithole 
Creek, Pleasantville, Rt. 27, 8 mi, 
Porkey Creek, President, Rt. 62, 3 
mi.; Prather Creek, Cooperstown, Rt. 
427, 3 mi.; Sandy Creek & branches, 
Polk, Rt. 62, 16 mi.; Scrubgrass Creek, 
Kennerdell, Rt. 965, 6 mi.; Little 
South Fork, Scrubgrass Creek, Emlen- 
ton, Rt. 208, 2 mi.; Sugar Creek & 
E. Branch, Cooperstown, Rt. 427, 16 
mi.; Two Mile Run, Franklin, Rt. 8, 
8 mi. 

BLACK BASS: Allegheny River, 
Reno, Rt. 8, 10 mi.; French Creek, 
Sugar Creek, Rt. 322, 13 mi. 


Recreation—Hunting 


Venango County provides a wide 
variety of hunting, both for deer as 
well as small game species. It con- 
tains good opportunity for rabbits 
and ringnecks, excellent woodcock 
hunting, fairly good grouse hunting, 
and good quail hunting. Raccoon 
chases also offer good sport. A good 
start has been made by wild turkeys 
although at present their range is 
limited. Cooperative Farm Game 
Projects are located near Franklin 
and Springville (Number 137 cover- 
ing 2,990 acres), Cooperstown and 
Sugar Creek (Number 182 covering 
22,658 acres) and Utica or Polk 
(Number 192 covering 5,327 acres). 
Four tracts of State Game Lands, also 
open to public hunting, are found 
as follows: Number 96, covering 3,475 
acres near Cooperstown; Number 39, 
covering 7,932 acres near Springville 
and Pearl; Number 45 (in part), con- 
taining 2,615 acres near Mapleshade; 
and Number 47, covering 2,060 acres 
near Oil City. 
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Limit Bag Without a Shot 
NORTHUMBERLAND COUN- 
TY—Jimmie Ritchie, son of Frank 
Ritchie, a cooperator on Farm Game 
Project No. 122, perhaps sported the 
best record for the opening day of 
the small game season. Jimmie 
bagged two ringnecks without firing 
a shot. Playing in the yard, he spotted 
a ringneck drop well inside of the 
safety zone. He walked over and 
picked up the dead bird. No hunters 
showed up to claim it so he took it 
in the house. In the afternoon he 
spied a ringneck run into a corn 
shock. He walked down and found 
another dead bird. Moral for young 
farm boys—stay at home and keep 
your eyes open!—District Game Pro- 
tector Clyde E. Laubach, Elysburg. 
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Turkeys Turn Tables On Trick Shot 
CAMBRIA COUNTY—One day 
during the past small game season, 
Mr. Fred Soisson of Hastings, noted 
trick shot in this area, took the 
younger members of his family on a 
day’s hunt in the vicinity of Game 
Lands No. 108. After hunting most 
of the day, the youngsters returned 
to the car, ahead of Mr. Soisson. As 
they approached their car they no- 
ticed peculiar movements on_ the 
hood and trunk of their auto. Closer 
examination showed one wild turkey 
on the hood of the car and one wild 
turkey on the trunk of the auto- 
mobile. In calling for their dad, they 
scared the birds away.—District Game 
Protector G. A. Miller, Barnesboro. 


Western Intruder 


GREENE COUNTY-—-Grover 
Kughn, veteran trapper of Oak Forest 
in Greene County, was checking his 
traps on the morning of November 
28, when he discovered a_ peculiar 
looking animal in one of his traps. 
Mr. Kughn has trapped for 55 years 
and was much surprised to learn 
that he had caught a coyote. The 
animal was caught in a set made in 


a small stream for mink.—District 
Game Protector W. E. Cowden, 
Waynesburg. 


Beginner’s Luck 

CLEARFIELD COUNTY-I have 
checked some of the most beautiful 
wild turkeys in this district during 
the past small game season that it has 
been my privilege to check. On No- 
vember 27, I checked a male turkey 
killed on State Game Lands No. 77, 
that weighed twenty pounds and the 
proud possessor of that turkey stated, 
“This is the first time I ever hunted 
turkeys.”—District Game Protector 
Claude B. Kelsey, Troutville. 
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Pheasant’s Bill-of-Fare Panics Plucker 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY—On 
November 9, 1954, my uncle John 
Yannes of Freeland, went hunting for 
a few hours in the surrounding farm- 
land and shot his limit of cock pheas- 
ants. That evening after dinner was 
over, he was cleaning his pheasants 
in the sink, with the help of my 
mother-in-law. All of a sudden she 
screamed and put one of the birds 
quickly back on the tray. I went out 
to see what happened. I found that 
she was cutting open the craw on 
one of the birds when she saw a snake 
curled up in the craw. I looked and 
found that the snake really looked 
like it was still alive, but when I took 
it out, it naturally was dead. It was 
a common three stripe garter snake 
and it measured eleven inches long. 
Evidently, the bird just ate the snake, 
prior to its being shot, because diges- 
tion had not yet started. From now 
on, I guess I will have to clean my 
own pheasants, because I don’t be- 
lieve 1 will ever get any more coop- 
eration from my wife or mother-in- 
law.—District Game Protector Wil- 
liam Shaver, Mainland. 








He’s A She 
WARREN COUNTY-—Dick Hul- 
ing of Irvine, killed a deer the first 
day of the season. It was a Y and had 
only one horn. The other side of the 
skull was perfectly smooth. Dick was 
quite surprised when he went to dress 





his buck to find out that it was a 
doe. It still had milk in its bag. The 
antler was about six inches long and 
was still in the velvet. It had started 
to harden and there were indications 
that it had started to polish the 
velvet from the antler.—District Game 
Protector William Overturf, Youngs. 
ville. 


Groundhog Protection 

COLUMBIA COUNTY —T re. 
cently had a complaint that. ground. 
hogs were eating watermelon vines so 
I advised the farmer to put lime 
around the plants. I talked to him 
sometime later and he said he put 
lime at the entrance to all ground- 
hog holes around the melon patch 
and has not had any trouble since.— 
District Game Protector Lewis H. 
Estep, Berwick. 


Snake Game 

BUTLER COUNTY — Deputy 
Charles Thompsen of Bovers, related 
the following story to me: On No- 
vember |, 1954, Raymond Thompson 
of Grove City, while hunting small 
game in what is known as “The 
Glades” near West Sunbury, was 
startled by the sound of a rattlesnake. 
Upon investigation Mr. Thompson 
discovered a massasauga rattlesnake 
several feet from where he was stand- 
ing. It was coiled, ready to strike and 
seemed very active even though it 
was a rather cold day. He disposed 
of the rattler and changed locations. 
—District Game Protector Woodrow 
E. Portzline, Slippery Rock. 
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"Twas Only a Wildcat 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY-—For 
some years past residents and hunters 
in the Pig Pen Run section have 
steadfastly maintained that there 
were some mighty “uncommon” ani- 
mals on the prowl, but these reports 
were passed off as hunters’ tales. 
Thanksgiving week the Chuck Arthur 
hunting party dispelled all doubts by 
returning from Pig Pen Run with a 
handsome bobcat specimen. While 
wildcats are not rare in Pennsylvania, 
they certainly are uncommon in Sus- 
quehanna County and it has been a 
long time since the last one was 
killed.—District Game Protector Don- 
ald G. Day, Susquehanna. 


Baseball Game Gets Geese 


YORK COUNTY—On October 14, 
1954, the day before duck season, the 
Borough of West York had some very 
unusual visitors. A flock of Canada 
geese, about 23, landed on the park- 
ing lot of the York Fair Grounds. 
There was a ball game on the same 
lot that evening and several of the 
boys attempted to chase these geese, 
but they would not leave. The geese 
had landed about 4:30 p. m. and 
after resting for about two hours 
they again headed south. The only 
explanation for the geese landing in 
town in my opinion was the heat. It 
was a very warm day and I believe 
the geese were exhausted.—District 
Game Protector Earl Geesaman, 
York. 


The Real Answer 

LUZERNE COUN TY-— Once 
again there is proof that food and 
cover are necessary for the survival 
of wildlife. Last year in my district, 
we edge cut along the roads on State 
Game Lands No. 187, and then 
planted grape. No game was stocked 
in this area but today there is an 
abundance of rabbits.—District Game 
Protector Norman_ Jf. _ Forche, 
Conyngham. 





Pellets Prove Point 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY— 
I had a complaint from a resident 
near Delmont that owls were roost- 
ing in his barn and messing up his 
car. Would I please remove them? 
Upon investigating, I found one barn 
owl roosting on the end of a board 
at the highest part of the barn roof. 
While I was looking for the owls, the 
owner came out of the house. I could 
see that he was well on in years. He 
told me he couldn’t take care olf 
things very well since he was 94 years 
old. The owls weren’t “messing up” 
his cars, but another farmer had a 
new combine stored there. I ex- 
plained to the old gent that what he 
had called dirt were pellets and took 
him into the barn to explain what | 
meant. I tore one of the pellets and 
took it apart to show him what they 
were, and also explained how an 
owl regurgitated them after digesting 
them and the meat from the carcasses. 
I also showed him the. value of hav- 
ing the barn owls around by point- 
ing out that the ear corn and sacks 
of grain on the floor had not been 
bothered by any rats or mice since 
the owls had taken over. He told me 
to forget about removing the owls 
and that he would have the new com- 
bine moved back out of range of the 
pellets.—District Game Protector D. 
W. Heacox, Irwin, 
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Pipe Smoking Pheasant 

VENANGO COUNTY-—Recently | 
was stocking ringnecks in Cranberry 
Township, assisted by Food and 
Cover Foreman Earl Nunemaker. | 
was releasing from one side of the 
truck and Earl from the other when 
I heard some “out of the ordinary” 
language. I soon was to discover that 
Earl had just opened a crate and was 
leaning with his head close to the 
door when out came a cock bird and 
took Earl’s pipe from his mouth. Now 
this should have a quick ending, con- 
ditions were such we should have 
found the pipe in a few minutes, but 
it was nowhere to be found. We 
finally decided that the pipe must 
have caught in the bird’s wing and 
he flew off with it.—District Game 
Protector Leo E. Milford, Oil City. 


What Happens To Tame Deer 

BEDFORD COUNTY — While 
hunting near Rainsburg cn Novem- 
ber 13, 1954, Robert Cessna was at- 
tacked by a buck deer. George Welch, 
who was hunting near by shot and 
killed the deer. On checking we 
found that the deer had been picked 
up and tamed in 1953. The deer had 
a rack of seven points. The deer 
walked up to Mr. Cessna to within 
about three feet and then charged 
him. He was very severly cut and 
bruised before Welch could get in 
position to shoot the deer. This is 
a sample of what may happen when 





people pick up fawns and tame them, 
Mr. Cessna was off work one week 
from the injuries he received.—Dis. 
trict Game Protector E. M. Wood. 
ward, Bedford. 


Cottontails Down the Drain 

ADAMS COUNTY—During | the 
month of November, it was my privi- 
lege to spend a few hours hunting 
rabbits on the farm of Russell 
Deaner, R. D. No. 5, Gettysburg. Mr, 
Deaner has a very productive rabbit 
area and I was interested in his man- 
ner of aiding his own quest for better 
hunting. Mr. Deaner likes to trap 
and hunt foxes, and during the past 
several years the money derived from 
fox bounties has been put to good 
use by purchasing several hundred 
dollars worth of drainage tile and 
digging it in on different localities 
on his farm. The tiled areas have 
furnished excellent breeding and es- 
cape areas for rabbits on the area. In 
a matter of a couple hours, we were 
fortunate to see 17 rabbits. Six of 
these were killed and on the last day 
of the small game season, many rab- 
bits were still observed on the area 
to furnish breeding stock for next 
year.—District Game Protector Pau! 
H. Glenny, Gettysburg. 
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TYSON’S SKYHILLS FLASH, owned by R. 





Photo by W. 8S. King 


P. Papa, of Toronto, Canada, and handled 


by Carl Beattie, is the 1954 Grand National Grouse Dog Champion. 


The 1954 


ee Fidivivel 


Grouse Dog Championship 


By Marc J. DeBerti 


Eel Skyhills Flash, dark liver 
and white pointer dog, is the 
1954 Grand National Grouse Dog 
Champion. Owned ‘by R. P. Papa, 
of Toronto, Canada, Flash was 
handled by Carl Beattie. Tancan- 
hoosen Hunter, another pointer dog 
owned by Libbeus Bissell, Rockville, 
Connecticut, and also handled by 
Beattie was named Runner-up in the 
championship. For youthful Carl 
Beattie, who received his dog train- 
ing background in the mountains 
near Lake City, Elk County, this 
achievement was the realization of a 
life-long dream. Beattie now main- 
tains his training kennels at Fulton, 
New York. 


Eleven setters and six pointers, the 
cream of grouse dog breeding and 
training in the entire United States, 
were drawn to compete in the one 


hour qualifying series. From these, 
only four were selected to run the 
two hour finals—Tyson’s Skyhills 
Flash braced with Retina, setter fe- 
male, .and Tancanhoosen Hunter 
braced with Puckety Village Boy, a 
pointer dog which won the cham- 
pionship in 1953. “Boy” is owned 
by Edgar McKean, of Pittsburgh, and 
handled by Gene Galloway while 
Retina is owned by John Hadaway, 
of Flint, Michigan and handled by 
Luther Smith. 


All these grouse specialists ran 
their qualifying and final series last 
October over the famous Buzzard 
Swamp Grouse Trial Course, located 
in the Allegheny National Forest 
about five-minute’s driving time from 
Marienville. The grounds are con- 
sidered by many as the finest grouse 
trial courses in the country and are 
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a cooperative undertaking between 
the U. S. Forest Service, the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, and the 
Pennsylvania Grouse Trial Clubs. 
Here grouse have always been found 
in adequate numbers to conduct 
highly successful trials, testing the 
mettle and ability of grouse dogs. 
Even during years of grouse scarc- 
ity as we experienced in 1954, birds 
were found by competing dogs. And 
from every corner of the country 
came sportsmen to watch these great 
dogs in action, locating and handling 
the most difficult of all game birds. 

Tyson’s Skyhills Flash, now four 
years of age, succeeds the brilliant 
pointer Puckety Village Boy who set 
the entire grouse trial fraternity agog 
by winning the Grand National and 
the Open Pennsylvania Grouse Dog 
Championships in 1953. This was 
Flash’s first attempt to capture a 
grouse crown and he succeeded far 
beyond his proud owner's fondest ex- 
pectations. Flash, however, has 22 
other field trial placements to his 
credit and even won the Ontario Bird 
Dog Championship in 1951 when 
only a little over a year of age. 

He gave a slashing performance to 
capture this title. A powerful dog in 
motion, with a ground devouring 
stride, the handsome pointer cut the 
course to ribbons in perfect grouse 
dog pattern. During Flash’s qualify- 
ing hour, he found game only once 
but on this occasion he handled his 
quarry in true championship fashion. 
The bird was accurately pinned and 
the dog showed finished manners to 
the flush and shot. Even when his 
bracemate ran in front of his point, 
flushed the grouse and gave chase, 
Flash stood steady. It was a sterling 
exhibition of bird handling and good 
training. 

But in order to be a true champion, 
a dog must have unlimited stamina 
and run a tough, two-hour course 


without a letdown. This Flash did 
without faltering and when ordered 
up, he looked as if he could have gone 
on forever. He also had an opportun. 
ity to back his bracemate on point 
which he did without coaching. To 
clinch the title he came through with 
another point on a single grouse that 
flushed before the handler reached 
the dog. But Flash remained staunch 
like a true champion. 

The Runner-up, Tancanhoosen 
Hunter, was right on Flash’s heels, 
With a ground race equal to the 
champion’s, a neatly handled find on 
a pair of feeding grouse during the 
finals, and a perfect back of his brace. 
mate while on point, Hunter was a 
serious contender. The difference be- 
tween the two dogs lay mainly in the 
fact that Flash had a point on both 
his qualifying hour and his two-hour 
finals while Hunter contacted game 
only during the finals. 

There were other great dogs in the 
running, of course, and as always, 
there were those that did the un- 
expected. Puckety Village Boy was in 
there pitching all the way until he 
literally pointed himself out of the 
stake. The setter bitch, Retina, just 
found too many birds and had her 
bird handling technique been a little 
more polished, the story might have 
been different. Another setter bitch, 
Milmac’s Blondie, owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. A. C. MacMullen and handled 
by Art Haight, also contacted game 
too many times for her own good, 
forgetting her manners and training 
on several of her contacts. Orchard 
Valley Skylight, stylish setter owned 
by Bob Habgood, of Bradford, and 


handled by Rich Tuttle, set the gal- 


lery talking with his merry and capti- 
vating manner of covering the course. 
He was unfortunate, however, in run- 
ning into the grouse which elected 
to flush from trees. This setter stylist 
will bear watching in the future. 
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Commission Sets Tentative Opening Dates 
For 1955 Seasons 


At its regular January meeting held in Harrisburg on January 7, the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission followed custom in setting the tentative 
opening dates of the 1955 hunting seasons. These dates are not final although 
only unexpected changes in wildlife conditions next spring and summer 
would necessitate revisions. The official opening dates, length of seasons and 
bag limits will be finally established at the July meeting of the Commission. 
Probable opening dates are given now to help hunters plan vacation periods. 

Following are the probable opening dates set by the Commission: 


Bow and arrow deer season ............-e000: October 10 
EE I CEE 3 0 rier tecie.s «on pwand semhe eras October 29 
ee CORON 6. ie 6 ik i. CEE AE Deas November 14 
Regular antlered deer season ............... November 28 


U. P. Photo Courtesy Harrisburg Evening News 
NEW OFFICERS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION, elected at the January 
meeting are, left to right: Col. Nicholas Biddle, of Bethayres, President; Andrew C. Long, 
of Shamokin, Secretary; and H. L. Buchanan, of Franklin, Vice-president. Col. Biddle has 
served on the Commission since 1935, was president from March, 1935 to January, 1940, and 
for the past two years has served as vice-president. Commissioners Long and Buchanan 
were appointed to the Commission in June, 1953. 
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MORE THAN 675,000 VISITORS TO THE 1955 PENNSYLVANIA FARM SHOW saw 
the Game Commission's colorful and educational exhibit prepared by George Koehler 
and administered by Don Miller of the Reading office. 





NOTICE ON BOUNTY RATES 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
(Except from Official Minutes, Pennsylvania 
Game Commission Meeting, January 7, 1955) 
RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS, After giving due consideration to the present predator 
population: 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, acting under the power and authority vested in it by the 
provisions of Article XI, Section 1101, of the Game Law, by resolution 
adopted this 7th day of January, 1955, hereby directs that for the period 
beginning June 1, 1955, and until further notice, the bounty payments 
authorized for the birds and animals enumerated below, if killed in a 
wild state in any county of the Commonwealth during the period specified 
and presented in the manner and under the conditions stipulated in the 
Act aforesaid, shall be as follows: 

1. Gray Fox—$4.00 for each gray fox. 

2. Red Fox—$4.00 for each red fox. 

3. Great-horned Owl—$5.00 for each great-horned owl, 
adult or fledgling, killed during all months excepting 
November and December. 

BE 1T FURTHER RESOLVED, That the foregoing resolution shall 
be duly published in accordance with Section 1102 of Article XI of the 
Act aforesaid in the February and March issues of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
News, also to be brought to the attention of the public by news release 
and other sources of public information; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Executive Director is hereby 
authorized and directed to certify the foregoing as an act of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission. 

“I hereby certify the above to be a full, true and correct copy of the 
resolution establishing bounties on certain predators killed in a wild state 
within the Commonwealth from June 1, 1955 until further notice. Notice 
of this action is published in accordance with the requirements of the 
law.” 

Logan J. Bennett 
Executive Director 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 
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By Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 


Chief, Division of Conservation Education 


EGINNING the week of Septem- 

ber 20 the Commission embarked 
on its first major television program, 
tiled OPERATION WILDLIFE. It 
ran eleven consecutive weeks with 
fifteen stations cooperating in the 
telecast. 

Six brand new thirteen and a half 
minute pictures were prepared for 
the occasion. These, plus five spe- 
cial subjects already in the Com- 
mission’s film library, made up a 
widely diversified program which in- 
troduced wildlife and its manage- 
ment to our citizens for the first 
time in an organized television pre- 
sentation. 

Subjects included: The Woodcock 
in Pennsylvania; The Cottontail 
Rabbit; The Ringneck Pheasant in 
Pennsylvania; Game Birds; Water- 
fowl Restoration; Pennsylvania's 
Deer Problem; The Right Way to 
Hunt; Furbearing Animals, Shooting 
Safely; Lost Hunter and How to 
Shoot the Bow. 

Altogether seventy-seven films were 
used, seven prints of each of the 
eleven subjects. So that maximum use 
would be obtained from all of the 
pictures, they were produced in color 
and will subsequently be placed in 
the field division offices for further 
showing at sportsmen’s and other as- 
sociation meetings, schools, youth 
groups, etc. 

Reports from the stations which 
are hereinafter listed, and to whom 
we hereby acknowledge our great ap- 
preciation, were so encouraging that 
another totally different program is 
being considered for next year. 


The cooperating stations were: 
WBRE and WILK, Wilkes-Barre; 
WLEV, Allentown; WJAC and 


WARD, Johnstown; WENS, Pitts- 
burgh; WGAL and WEEU, Lancas- 
ter; WIPA, WHP and WCMB, Har- 
risburg; WGBI, Scranton; WICU 
and WSEE, Erie; and WNOW, York. 


Prior to the production of OPER- 
ATION WILDLIFE other TV pro- 
grams, many of them live, were pre- 
sented locally by the conservation 
education assistants in the Commis- 
sion’s six field administrative divi- 
sions and personnel in the Harris- 
burg office. These earlier and still 
current efforts are mentioned, so our 
readers may know that OPERATION 
WILDLIFE was not our first TV 
debut. 





Things You May Not Know 


A bird’s two eyes often weigh more than 
its brain. The ostrich’s eyes often weigh 
more than twice the weight of its brain. 

- * * 


There are very few red flowers which are 
fertilized by bees probably because bees 
seem to be color-blind to red. 

° * * 


Beavers can work under water sawing 
poles with their teeth without getting water 
in their mouths. The lips are so designed 
that they close in back of the long, front 
incisor teeth. Their ears and nostrils are 
also provided with valves which keep out 
water when submerged. 

* ° ° 


Nearly twice as many hunting accidents 
are experienced by hunters aged 19 or under 
than any other 10-year span age group, 
says the National Rifle Association. 


Human ears cannot hear the incessant 
clamor of the bat as he flits about over- 
head because the bat’s signaling voice lies 
in the wave band of about 50,000 cycles or 
vibrations per second. Human ears can only 
detect sound in the band from 20 to 20,000 
cycles, 











turns undertaken by the Boy Scouts 

of America, few if any have attracted 

| the interest or resulted in the ac- 

complishment of the 1954 National 

1 Conservation Good Turn, Ross L. 

: Leffler, Scout Conservation Chairman 
announced recently. 

“It is especially interesting,” Mr. 

Leffler said, “that Pennsylvania, the 

state where the Scout Conservation 

Good Turn probably originated back 

in 1912 or 1913 under the leadership 

of the late John M. Phillips, forty-two 

years later is still one of the leaders 

in the country in Scout conservation 

activity. Much of the credit for this 

accomplishment goes to the field men 

of the Game Commission who have 

given so much time and energy to 

working with local Scout groups in 

planning and even in helping to 

A carry out boy-level conservation pro- 

grams.” 

\} To summarize briefly the  back- 

ground of the 1954 Conservation 

Good Turn, it came about as the re- 
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_ 70,000 C nseiiotliiins 


| By Ted S. Pettit, Conservation Director Boy Scouts of America 
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sult of a request from the President 
of the United States who asked the 
Boy Scouts of America to undertake 
a conservation good turn to “help 
arouse public recognition of the need 
for adequate protection and wise 
management of our _ soil, water, 
mineral, forest, grassland and wild. 
life resources.’’ With the help of tech- 
nicians of federal, state and inde. 
pendent agencies, Scout units devel- 
oped programs of conservation activi- 
ties aimed at arousing public recogni- 
tion. 

More than 70,000 Cub Scouts, Boy 
Scouts, and Explorers in Pennsylvania 
carried out nearly 2800 separate proj- 
ects in soil and water conservation; 
almost 2800 projects in forestry; and 
nearly 2000 different projects in fish 
and wildlife management in answer 
to the President’s request. 

In detail, these activities consisted 
of: 

1,298 eroding gullies worked on 
in an effort to reduce fur- 
ther erosion. 
acres of planted in grass 
to provide protection for 
the soil and prevent too 
rapid water runoff. 
trees planted for future 
timber, watershed protec- 
tion and cover for wild- 
life. 


937 


756,641 


CONSERVATION ROUNDUP held by Alle- 
gheny County Council last October featured 
fox trapping demonstration by Pennsylvania 
Game Protector Fred Servey. Game Pro- 
tectors assisted scouts in setting up demon- 
stration area to show wildlife food and 
cover development. 





acres of woodlot improved, 
by selective cutting, fire 
protection and insect and 
disease control. 

forest fires fought. While 
only a small percentage 
of all fires, still dramatic 
proof of what can be ac- 
complished by _ trained 
boys and young men. 
forest fire prevention 
posters distributed. 


feet of hedgerows planted 
to provide food and cover 
for wildlife. 

feet of stream and _ lake- 
shore improved, to help 
make the waterways more 
habitable for fish and 
wildlife. 
food shrubs 
planted. 
nesting boxes built and 
set out for woodducks, 
squirrels and raccoons. 


gun and hunter safety 
demonstrations put on for 
boy and adult groups, to 
help reduce the needless 
number of deaths and in- 
juries due to hunting ac- 
cidents. 


hours spent helping clean 
up roadsides, streams, 
lakes and campsites, olf 
litter and rubbish strewn 
by careless motorists and 
campers, in an effort to 
keep Pennsylvania beauti- 
ful. 

In addition, Scout units put on 
more than 1700 demonstrations and 
exhibits before youth and adult 
groups to arouse interest in conserva- 
tion and to show some of the tech- 
niques necessary for the intelligent 
use of our natural resources. More 
than 2500 talks were given by espe- 
cially trained Scouts to youth and 
adult audiences—and by conservation 
technicians to Scout 
the same purpose. 


194 


66,583 


25,539 


111,873 


$2,558 for wildlife 


6,650 


845 


19,162 


audiences for 






















































BOY SCOUT CONSER-O-RAMA brought 
almost 3,000 Delaware and Montgomery 
County Boy Scouts to Camp Delmont, 632 
acre Scout Reservation of the Valley Forge 
Council, last October. Under supervision of 
Game Commission personnel, the scouts 
started planting of fields to grains and cover, 
planning woodland border cuttings, and 
making release cuttings. A group of scouts, 
above, widened an old trail to serve as a 
fire lane in the future. Brush was pulled 
back into the woods and piled for wild- 
life shelter. Below, District Game Protector 
Dan McPeek points out a valuable food 
producing shrub to an Explorer Scout. 
PGC Photos by Don Miller 





PGC Photo by Ralph Cady 


SCOUTS ATTENDING HIDDEN VALLFY CAMP of Keystone Area Council, Harris. 
burg, last summer received valuable conservation instruction and demonstrations from 


Commission representatives. 


Twenty-one local Scout councils in 
Pennsylvania report that with the 
help of the Soil Conservation Service, 
the Fish Commission, the Game Com- 
mission and Department of Forests 
and Waters that they have developed 
conservation plans for their camp- 
sites, for the purpose of making those 
camp areas conservation laboratories 
where both boys and leaders may 
learn conservation techniques in the 
future. 

Most of the Scout Councils in the 
State carried out special conservation 
activities designed to teach Scouts the 
desired attitudes of conservation as 
well as the techniques; and also to 
arouse the interest of the general 
public in conservation. 

Among these special activities in 
Pennsylvania were: 18 different TV 
shows; 21 radio programs; 27 con- 
servation rallies; and more than 60 
demonstrations for both boys and 
adults, planned to reach large 
audiences. One of these demonstra- 
tions put on by the Pottsville Scout 
Council reached 750 boys and leaders 
in a single day. 


Among the wildlife projects car- 
ried out, of special interest to sports- 
men are: Raising and releasing pheas- 
ants by Valley Forge Council Scouts; 
rabbit trapping for redistribution by 
Scouts of the same Council; construc. 
ticn, setting out and stocking all win- 
ter of fifty game feeding stations bv 
Pottsville Scouts; planting 3500 multi- 
flora rose plants for cover by Oil City 
Scouts; work with sportsmen’s clubs 
on special projects by Pittsburgh 
Scouts; special stream cleaning proj- 
ects by Sharon troops; and brush pile 
building projects by Pittsburgh units, 
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Dear Sir: 


While to some people the man of 
authority may be designated the 
“blank” Game Warden, for myself I 
should like to report a definitely 
different relationship with one of 
your field officers. 


At 8:00 a. m. on the first day of 
the 1954 deer season, I wounded a 
trophy size buck. After I trailed him 
for a mile and a half, he entered a 
game refuge, halting my _ pursuit. 
Could we secure the services of a 
Game Protector to help us? That 
night at 8:00 p. m. we made a phone 
call to the officer’s home, relating to 
him the incident in hopes that some 
time during the week he might be 
able to enter the refuge to determine 
if the wound was fatal. 


All of us practically dropped our 
teeth when he said, “I will be over 
right away.” We spent the next hour 
gathering lights for the pursuit which 
yielded nothing but tracks. It left us 
satisfied, however, that a prize trophy 
animal was not wasting and that the 
refuge wire was not separating us by 
a Narrow margin of distance from the 
buck. 


After our search the Game Protec- 
tor came with us into our cabin. 
There, over a cup of coffee, we dis- 
cussed some of the points of the law, 
the work of a game protector, and 
the conservation programs being ad- 
vanced by the Game Commission. It 
was a most delightful experience. 

All of us at “Hillcrest Camp” tip 
our hats to Pennsylvania Game Pro- 
tector Michael Evancho of Jersey 
Shore and request that you send us 
more like him. 


Rev. George L. Harting 
York, Pa. 


































































Thought you might like to get a 
personal report of hunting conditions 
in another part of the world, where 
I’m now stationed with the occupa- 
tion forces. 


Last week I finished my test for a 
Gérman hunting license, learning a 
lot about hunting and German hunt- 
ing lore. Not everyone can hunt over 
here since the test, plus the cost of 
hunting, keeps the common man out 
of the woods. The ones who are left 
are fairly good hunters and real 
sportsmen. Sportsmanship, by the 
way, comes first, last and always over 
here. First shot that hits a vital spot 
keeps the game. And to shoot a nice, 
young buck like a four or six pointer, 
is very poor sportsmanship—looked 
on with much disgust. 


The man who owns the hunting 
rights owns the game. He also has to 
pay any damage that is done by the 
game. Wild game is sold on the open 
markets and is one of the main meats 
served in restaurants. Roe deer are 
very good eating, a favorite on the 
menu. 

German hunters are careful 
hunters, a fact best proven by their 
dress. They wear green and brown 
clothing in the woods; red is an un- 
known color in the hunting grounds. 


Sunday the local Rod and Gun 
Club had a shoot in which we Ameri- 
cans each drew a German partner. 
I was teamed with a young man who 
roughly corresponds to our Game 
Protectors. He was a very good shot 
and we took first place in the .45 
caliber pistol competition. Targets 
used were pictures of game marked to 
show vital hits, about ten of these 
spots being about two inches in 
diameter. We shot standing roe deer, 
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standing boar, setting fox and run- 
ning boar with rifle and pistol. Used 
standing rest for the roe deer targets, 
off-hand position for standing boar, 
prone for the fox targets, and “any 
way you ¢an hit ’em” for the running 


message to our young hunters from 
this damaged shotgun. It is interest. 
ing to note the many students who 
take time out to read this message 
during changing of classes or when 
they are in the hall at other times, 





boar. Our experience has shown that 
Lee Wilson these object lessons, sponsored an. 
Union City, Pa. nually by the Rifle Club at the begin. 
Gentlemen: ning of the hunting seasons, are pay- 


ing big dividends. Each year our club 
enrolls from 75 to 115 boys and girls, 
In eight years none of the club mem- 
bers have been involved in any type 
of hunting accident. It has also been 
interesting to observe that the boys 
who have gone into the armed sery- 
ices have progressed rapidly on the 
firing range. 

Orlo E. Cox, Rifle Coach 

Meadville High School 


Our high school rifle club, of which 
I am coach, has complied with your 
request to promote, in some manner, 
the safe handling of firearms and safe 
hunting practices in the field. The 
particular display which we are us- 
ing this year is a 16 gauge, double- 
barrel shotgun having the left barrel 
blown out due to an obstruction at 
the time the gun was fired. The 
poster describing the display is a 








MEADVILLE HIGH SCOOL RIFLE CLUB OFFICERS Tom Ferer, left, and George 
Brock, right, call attention of youthful nimrods to message from a “blown-up” shotgun 
held by Brock. 






eo P \ *? :~ 
AY FELLOWS 
MAY | HAVE AWORQD WITH You? 1™ 
YOUR DAL, ILL GET YOU GAME,& 
TREAT ME RIGHT MY SHOOTING $ 
ARE OVLR,AND] STILL HAVEA Lt 
KICK LEFT; BUT A CARELESS HUN 
ENDED MY FUN. SNOW FELL DOWN His 
NECK AND HE GOT IT OUT, BUT HE 
FAILED TO CHECK MY BARRELS.A BIRD 
WENT UP. HE GOT OFF A SNAP SHOT 
WITH MY RIGHT AND MISSED, HE TRIED 
MY LEFT BUT | COULDNT GET THE 
LOAD THRU,] FELT MY SIDE SPLIT, A 
BRIGHT FLASH, | FELL TO THE GROW MY 
OWNER WAS SHAKING HIS HAND ANI CUR 
BING Mi. HE WAS LUCKY MIGHTY LUCKY, 
BUT 1, WELL HERE! AM, WASHED UP 
TEN PAL DOME A FAVOR HUH! 
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ANKS PAL 
FOR LISTENING 
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Gentlemen: 

This past year of 1954 was a year 
of “firsts” for us in the Pocono moun- 
tains. After 32 or 33 years of spend- 
ing vacations and making day trips 
to the Wallenpaupack area, it took 
this year’s vacation to show us a little 
of the wildlife that is really there. 


In July we saw numerous deer and 

undhogs, as we expected. But one 
day around 11:00 a. m. we saw a bear 
cross the road. He must have been 
about a year old and, as we learned 
later, was one of three that had been 
living in a hollow along Marshall 
Creek. Our first bear. 


Another day on the road to Mini- 
sink Lake we saw three hen turkeys 
cross the road just ahead of the car— 
our first wild turkeys. And some of 
the sportsmen who have been hunt- 
ing turkeys in that section for 25 
years have never seen any. On White 
Deer the beavers have been “coaxed” 
to move but at the end of July there 
was the grandfather of all beavers, 
swimming down our side of the lake 
very much at home—our biggest 
beaver. 


In August, for the first time, we 
saw geese fly over and the ducks land 
on the lake. Another day we parked 
the car and hiked back to Bruce Lake 
in the wilderness area, for the first 
time finding a species of violet (no 
bloom) we didn’t know and lots of 
large red raspberries. It was around 
this time that we heard the whip- 
poor-will for the first time on White 
Deer. On our last night in camp we 
were awakened at midnight by a small 
grunting noise outside. We found a 
porcupine climbing a tree about a 
foot away from the window. In Sep- 
tember, while on an overnight trip to 
the cabin, we came home loaded with 
our first wild grapes (fox and regular) 
and memories of a grouse strolling 
down the path. 

Knowing these creatures were 
around all the other times we were 
there only makes it more interesting 
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Dear Sir: 


Here is a photo of a black, wild 
cottontail rabbit, something very few 
people have ever seen. This rabbit 
was bagged near Chalfont, Pa. dur- 
ing the 1952 small game season by 
Mr. Joseph Bongard, 102 Cameron 
Road, Willow Grove, Pa. Mammolo- 
gist. Fred Ulmer examined and 
identified it as a rare melanistic phase 
of the cottontail rabbit, the first one 
he had ever seen. I mounted and 
photographed this rabbit in a natural 
setting, believing it would be of in- 
terest to you and readers of the 
GAME NEws. 


Fred W. Stoll, Taxidermist 
Willow Grove, Pa. 





to us that we should have seen them 
all in one summer. Our thanks to 
everyone responsible for preserving 
the natural habitat for these animals 
and for us. 
Mrs. Frank Williams 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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rapping 
By Larry J. Kopp 


INCE beavers are limited more or 

less "to certain areas in the state, 
catching them at this time of the 
year does not provide an opportun- 
ity for as large a number of trappers 
as do most other furbearers. 


It is good to know, however, that 
beavers are increasing, as indicated 
by annual record breaking catches, 
and some day perhaps it will be pos- 
sible for more Pennsylvania trappers 
to go after this prize fur animal in a 
less time consuming and expensive 
fashion. Nevertheless, there are many 
trappers who can afford, or simply do 
not mind, the expenses incurred by 
making a lengthy, across the state, 
or northward journey in the hope of 
latching on to a fine specimen of the 
animal which has become the symbol 
of our American fur trade. 

Here in my home trapping area, 
(Schuylkill County) beavers are not 
much more than a novelty, and it 
follows that it is one of few fur- 
bearers which I have never had the 
pleasure of trapping. 

Fortunately however, I became 
quite familiar with the habits and 
trapping methods of beavers some 
years ago when my Dad caught his 
season’s limit right here on our own 
farm. 


How they got here, or where they 
came from, remains to this day an 
unsolved mystery, for never before 
had beavers been know to exist in 
this area. It could be assumed that a 




















Photo by Don Shiner 


pair migrated eastward from the Sus- 
quehanna River, along the Mahan. 
tongo Creek, and finding here a good 
stand of paper birch mixed with some 
poplar and aspen, they just decided 
to make this their home. 

Originally my Grandfather dis. 
covered their presence when he saw 
a dam which they had constructed 
across the Mahantongo Creek not 
more than four hundred yards from 
our home. Needless to sav, in days 
that followed I can recall spending 
countless hours watching them at 
work during various intervals of the 
day. It was in the Spring when their 
presence was discovered, and by mid- 
Summer we were pleasantly surprised 
one day to see four of the large furry 
creatures instead of the original two, 
busily engaged in the business of 
felling trees; or just gliding around 
on the water which by this time had 
been backed up for a considerable 
distance along the stream. 

Then came Fall and Winter. And 
finally the trapping season opened! 
Prior to this eventful day, my Dad 
had given much serious consideration 
to the effects which an_ increasing 
number of the animals might have 
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a 
on the low lying farmland in this 
grea. It was decided that for the wel- 
fare of all concerned he would try to 
his limit of two which the law 
allowed at that time. It turned out 
to be a grave mistake, for although 
} he caught two nice beavers, the re- 
+ maining two left the territory and 
none have been seen here since. Such, 
course, are the costly errors which 
cefully help us to form the better 
pnservation policies of tomorrow. 
‘It has been said that the beaver is 
me of the easiest animals to catch; 
nd as far as their fear of traps or 
s of human activity is concerned, 
this holds water. But when a beaver 
"once becomes alarmed by a snapping 
trap which almost caught him; or if 
one manages to escape from a trap, 
he can easily become as worthy a 
rival as the fox or mink. 















Us- Having had no previous experience 
n- with beaver trapping, my Dad, like 
od most other amateurs did some ad- 
ne vance planning and study. He 
ed learned that large size traps were 


most suitable, and having several No. 
is- 2 fox traps, he employed these. Ad- 


ditionally it was learned that long 
chains which would allow one to 
anchor the trap out in deep water 
were a necessity. It is important that 
beaver sets are made so that the catch 
will drown shortly after being caught, 
thus preventing an escape which 
would alarm the whole colony. 

After having often seen the beavers 
in action while felling trees, or 
dragging large lengths of their trees 
down over the bank and into the 
stream, it was apparent that a fairly 
heavy anchor would be needed for 
the trap, one which the beaver could 
not drag out into shallow water. 

With the foregoing knowledge in 
mind, a strong chain five feet in 
length was attached to the traps, and 
for the anchor, a large heavy rock 
was used. 

As in muskrat trapping. good sets 
are usually made along the stream 
where fresh sign appears. There was 
one slide near their dam which they 
seemed to be using constantly, and 
here the first trap was set. At the bot- 
tom of the slide, in the dater, a flat 
surface was scooped out of the hard 
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m TIPS FOR BEAVER TRAPPERS 

ys If you plan to operate a trap-line for Pennsylvania’s most valuable fur- 

iB bearer, the beaver, during the 1955 open season, 7:00 a. m. February 14 

at to 12:00 o’clock noon March 5, know and abide by these important rules 

re and regulations designed to safeguard the species as well as provide a suitable 

1 state-wide harvest: 

d- Daily and season bag limit is four (4) beavers, to be taken by traps only. 

d Certain beaver colonies are protected. The Commission designates and 

ry posts such colonies against trapping within their dams or within 200 feet 

0, therefrom. 

af Non-residents may NOT trap beavers. 

d One person may set, tend or operate ten (10) traps only. Such traps must 

d not be set on the structure of any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet 

e of the water-line on the structure of either. All traps must be tagged with 
metal tags bearing the name and address of the owner. Trap tags must be 

¥ above the waterline or ice to facilitate identification without disturbing 

the traps. 

l A seal must be affixed to each beaver pelt within 10 days after the season 

, closes and may not be sold or otherwise disposed of until properly sealed. 

d Take them to the Game Protector in the District or County where they were 


trapped for sealing. 
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clay soil; large enough to accom- 
modate the number two trap. This 
done, the anchor to which the chain 
had already been attached was tossed 
out into the deep water, and pulled 
back just far enough so that the trap 
could be set properly in its place. 
With the trap chain pulled taut, but 
not entirely suspended in the water, 
the trap was carefully set in the pre- 
viously made bed where it was 
covered by about three inches of 
water. The reason the trap was not 
set in deeper water, was that in this 
way a beaver would most likely be 
caught by a front foot, and with the 
weight of the trap pulling the ani- 
mal down in front as it swam out 
into deeper water, it would help to 
assure a drowned catch. To make 
this even more effective; a second 
rock weighing about four or five 
pounds can be attached to the chain 
close to the trap. When the animal 
swims out into deep water, this will 
help to pull it down under the water. 

Since the goal was two beavers, 
only this one trap was set the first 
day. It seemed that catching the limit 
at this particular slide would be a 
cinch. 

This assumption proved to be in- 
correct, because, although it pro- 
duced a fine sixty pound male the 
next moring, it refused to yield a 
second one within the next four days. 
Apparently the other beavers heard 
or saw their brethren caught in the 
trap, and thereafter carefully avoided 
the spot. Finally, after this lapse of 
unsuccessful days, it was decided that 
another type of set would have to 
be made in order to fool one more 
of the remaining three animals. 

Farther upstream was a bank ap- 
proximately four feet high and slant- 
ing upwards on a ‘forty-five degree 
angle. The water here was quite 
deep, and my Dad decided that here 
was an ideal spot for a bait set. He 
proceeded to scoop out a trap bed 
at the base of the bank similar to the 
one made at the slide, and with the 


second trap again anchored to , 
heavy rock, it was placed in position 
so that one of the springs was point. 
ing downstream, therefor allowing ap 
approaching beaver to step directly 
between the jaws without too much 
chance of misfiring. Partway up the 
bank, directly above the trap, he 
scattered a generous amount of fresh 
poplar bark which he sliced from 
a short length of a small poplar tree, 
The almost white looking length of 
poplar wood from which he had 
sliced the bark was also placed cop. 
spicuously nearby, and these fresh 
food signs served to imitate where q 
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beaver had been feeding. | ovel 

The expected catch the following a8 
morning failed to materialize, but on ve 
the third morning the bait set proved tn 
its worth by producing another fine a 
specimen. This was a forty pounder anc 
which we assumed was one of the ing 
youngsters in the family. hac 

I would like to note further that { 
both of these large and comparatively an 


strong animals were neatly drowned, 
proving that a long chain and heavy 
anchor placed out in deep water did 
the trick. 


Ordinarily a beaver can be skinned 
in the same manner as you would 
another which is to be cased, but 
after it has been skinned, the pelt 
is split through the belly part, then 
tacked upon a large sheet of heavy 
board or a wall in as nearly round 
a form as can be made. To accom- 
plish this, the pelt is first placed on 
the board, fur side in, then the nose 
is tacked to the board, followed by 
the tail end. The pelt should not be 
stretched too taut between these two 
points, for the next step is to pull 
out the sides of the pelt and aftery 
these have been tacked, more tacks 
are placed in between the four which, 
already hold the pelt until it is come 
pletely stretched in a circular form. ~ 

The next step is to flesh the pelt, 
by cutting and scraping off all exces > 
sive fat. | 
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OUTDOOR FUN 
_WITH A FUTURE 


“Baill Testing eae 


few years ago, a Boy Scout troop getting tree swallows to nest where 
A | in Erie County, New York, just previously they had not been known 
over the state line from Pennsylvania, except as immigrants passing through. 
was directly responsible for a huge Again the secret was building and set- 
increase in the number of bluebirds ting out suitable nesting boxes. 





in the area. They did it first by build- A sportsmen’s club in central New 
ing and setting out more than one York state was the cause of an in- 
hundred and fifty bluebird houses—  ¢rease in the number of woodducks 


and then by cleaning out and repair- 
ing the houses each fall after the birds 
had left. 

Up on Cape Cod, in Massachusetts, 
another Scout group was successful in 


in the county. According to their own 
estimates, they now have about forty 
pairs of these birds nesting there each 
year. Five years ago there was one 
known pair that nested in the area. 
Nesting boxes, built during the 


| 
Wiig ' 





winter and set out in February did 
the trick. 
Anywhere you live, you too can 
provide more homes for wildlife 
simply by building and setting out 
ie at a suitable nesting boxes. For several 
ii ih : mammals and many kind of birds 
| i naturally nest in hollow trees, and 
— Wi e when such natural sites are not avail- 
- able, and if other conditions are suit- 
able, these animals will readily accept 
i | | man-made substitutes and set up 
. housekeeping in your own backyard. 
Bird boxes may be put up almost 
anywhere and it is amazing how 
quickly they will attract occupants. 
A few years ago, a fellow working on 
a Boy Scout Merit Badge looked for 
a place to set out some nesting boxes. 
He lived in the middle of a large city, 
where there wasn’t even a suitable 
park. One day he passed a cemetery 
and saw that there were lots of trees 
there and apparently a good place for 
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birds, if they had places to nest. The 
cemetery officials readily gave per- 
mission for the bird houses, and he 
set them out. Out of eighteen houses, 
ten were used the first year, by house 
wrens, chickadees and downy wood- 
peckers. One starling family took over 
one house and English sparrows occu- 
pied two. 


In other places, the rows of trees 
between the fairways on golf courses 
have been used successfully for bird 
houses, and in the more open country, 
fence posts along roadsides, trees in 
apple orchards and posts or trees 
along the edge of woodlots or hedge- 
rows. There are many places where 
bird houses may be set out—but most 
important, are the specifications ol 
the houses themselves. 

Cities, villages, towns and counties 
frequently have building codes that 
set forth how houses for human occu- 
pants must be built; certain specifi- 
cations must be met before the houses 
may be occupied. These codes are de- 
signed to protect the safety of the 
people who live in the houses. Birds 
themselves have certain requirements 
for their homes, or they will not move 
in. Then too, other requirements 
must be met for the protection of the 
birds. For building bird boxes may 
be a complete waste of time, money 
and energy, if after the houses are 
built, birds will not use them, or if 
they do use them, they do not success- 
fully raise a crop of young. 

Here are some general rules to fol- 
low: 

First, make the houses for specific 
birds or mammals—Wood duck boxes, 
squirrel boxes, bluebird houses. Do 
not just make “bird’”’ houses. 

Second, do not try apartment 
houses, except for martins. Most birds 
demand privacy and will drive away 
others who come too close to their 
houses. 

Third, make the holes to fit the 
bird or mammal. Every bird or mam- 
mal has its own requirements. With 
song bird houses, English sparrows or 


starlings will move in and drive away 
more desirable birds if the hole js 
large enough. With wood duck boxes, 
raccoons may get in and destroy the 
eggs or young ducks if the hole is not 
just right. 

Fourth, do not use tin cans as 4 
general rule. The sun beating down 
may heat up the inside like an oven 
and bake the young birds. 

Fifth, do not set up too many 
houses in a small area. Three or four 
to an acre is the largest number as a 
general rule that will be used. 


Sixth, do not hide the houses jy 
dense foilage. They should be placed 
in open shade, on poles, tree trunks 
or suspended from branches. 


Seventh, clean out the houses after 
each season. Birds demand clean 
houses each year. This means that 
boxes should have provisions for easy 
cleaning. Either the top or bottom 
should be hinged or fastened with 
an easily removable screw so that they 
may be cleaned without taking them 
down. 


Eighth, all houses should be made 
so that they are well ventilated and 
easily drained of any rain water that 
may blow in. Slits under the roof 
provide ventilation and a few holes 
drilled in the bottom will provide 
drainage. 

Following are specifications for 
houses for some of the more common 
species, recommended by the U. &. 
Department of Agriculture: 

1. Bluebird 


ye) ae 5x5 in. 
Height of house ........ 8 in, 
Hole above floor ....... 6 in. 
Hole diameter .......... 1% in 


Height above ground ....5—10 ft. 
Place houses in sunny places, in 
orchard or along roadsides. 

2. House Wren 


Pee eee 2... {Re 4x 4 in. 
Height of house ........ 6—8 in. 
Hole above floor ........ 6 in. 
Hole diameter ......... 1 in. 


Height above ground ....5—10 ft 


. 
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8. Chickadees, nut hatches, titmice, Use one-inch thick wood, whicha | ™ 
downy woodpecker. you get it from the lumberyard jy | F 
EES OSS. Cage re 4x4 in. three-quarters to seven-eighths of an | 
Height of house ........ 8—10 in. inch thick. Use brass screws ang | 
Hole diameter .......... 114 in. hinges so they will not rust. 

Hole above floor ....... 6—8 in. 


To make one house, you will need 
Height above ground ....5—15 ft. a piece of wood six inches wide 
These birds prefer a bark-covered (about five and three-quarters as jt 
house. Use slab wood with bark on comes from the mill) and fifty-two 


it. For woodpeckers place some _ inches long. Saw off a piece fourteen 
































Place these houses in the open on nine and one half inch pieces for the 
a post or dead tree, preferably near sides. Saw a half inch triangle off 


wood chips in the bottom. inches long for the backboard. Saw 
4. Tree Swallow. off a second piece five inches long for ™ 
NESS 8 SOR 5x5 in. the top and turn it down to five by was 
Height of house ........ 6 in. five and a quarter inches. wes 
Hole diameter ......... 11% in. Then rip saw the board for nine. 
Hole above floor ........ 5 in. teen inches so you have a piece four ia 
Height above ground ....5—15 ft. inches wide. Cut this piece into two a 
water. each side so the top will slant toward —_ 
5. Crested Flycatcher. the front. a 
Se 6 x 6 in. Next, rip the board so you have a . 
Height of house ........ 8—10 in. piece three and a quarter inches wide. wo 
Hole diameter .......... 2 in. Cut off a piece nine inches long for espe 
Hole above floor ........ 6—8 in. the front and a piece three and one yeal 
Height above ground ....8—20 in. quarter inches square for the bot- 
Nail bark over house and place in tom. The bottom and the front fit pol 
woods. inside the sides. Center the sides on ho 
6. Flicker. the backboard and use _ screws to an 
eee ee ee 7x7 in. fasten in place. Use a hinge to attach 
Height of house ....... 16—18 in. the top to the backboard. Be careful du 
Hole diameter ......... 3 in, drilling the 134 inch hole so as not to in 
Hole above floor ....... 14 in, split the front. ab 
Height above ground ... 8—20 ft. Wood Duck Boxes Sq 
Make house of wood at least an The general principles for building 
inch thick. Sprinkle chips or shav- wood duck boxes are the same as for we 
ings inside. any bird box. But the size specifica- cr 
7. Screech Owl. tions are much larger: sq 
Pe@Op. site «............ 8—10 in. Floor area ......... 10 x 10 inches Pl 
Height of house ....... 12—15 in. Height of house ........ 28 inches T 
Hole diameter ......... 314 in. Hole diameter 3x5” (oval shaped) I 
Hole above floor ....... 10 in. Hole above floor ........ 20 inches P 
Height above ground ...10—30 in. Height above ground .. .6—20 feet s( 
Rustic house is best, but even then House may be placed on pole n 
you are lucky to get an owl to use’ which has been driven into mud in 
the house. But it is well worth the bottom of lake or pond; or in trees t 
effort to get one of these interest- near water edge. Very important: h 
ing birds to nest near your home. Place four inches of sawdust in the k 
One of the best all around designs house, and tack screening or hard- 
is the one shown in the illustration. ware cloth inside the front so the 
The specifications shown here are for young ducks can climb up to the hole. 


bluebird houses. For other birds, vary If the houses are placed on poles, , 
the sizes to fit. tack sheet metal or tin around the , 
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PGC Photo by Ralph Cady 


wooOD DUCK PAIR present one of the most beautiful sights in the wild, the drake 
especially being colorful beyond description. Splendid come-back of this species in recent 
years has been helped tremendously by construction of man-made nesting boxes. 


pole for 12 to 20 inches under the 
house so raccoons cannot climb up 
and get at the eggs or young birds. 

Select a marshy or brushy area so 
ducks can feed and rest on the water 
in a protected place. Place the boxes 
above possible flood water height. 
Squirrel Boxes 

A box about the same size as a 
wood duck box, or an old nail keg or 
crate with an area 10 to 15 inches 
square and 18 to 20 inches high will 
provide a nesting box for squirrels. 
The hole should be about 4 inches 
in diameter, and the house should be 
placed high in a tree in a place where 
squirrels may find an ample supply of 
nuts, acorns or other food. 

Slightly larger boxes, with holes 4 
to 6 inches in diameter will also 
house raccoons. ‘Coons have been 
known to use wood duck boxes on 
many occasions, but a slightly larger 
size is preferable for these larger ani- 
mals. Place the house in denser foliage 
and be sure they are light tight, ex- 
cept for the hole and a few small 
drainage holes in bottom. 


You can have a lot of fun by build- 
ing nesting boxes and setting them 
outside. It’s best to build them and 
set them out as quickly as possible, 
so new wood may weather before the 
nesting season arrives. But don’t let 
that be the end of your project. 


Build a small blind near the house, 
or find a place where you can hide in 
the bushes and watch the animal’s 
activity as they build their nests and 
raise their families. For example, if 
a bluebird or downy woodpecker 
nests in one of your boxes, watch it 
for an hour or so some day when the 
eggs have hatched. You'll be amazed 
at the number of trips the birds make 
in an hour to bring food to the 
young. If you get close enough, or 
use good binoculars you can even see 
the grubs and insects the bird carries 
in its bill—and sometimes you can 
count the insects. 

Building nesting boxes and setting 
them out can be only the beginning 
of fun with a future in conservation, 
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Make Your Reloading Safe 


By Ed 


ROBABLY no phase of the shoot- 

ing game has come back to life 
to the same extent as reloading or 
handloading ammunition. I say 
“come back”’ advisedly because in the 
gone and forgotten black powder 
days, it was almost a universal prac- 
tice for both rifle and shotgun. While 
today it is predominately rifle and 
pistol, due to the high price of am- 
munition, some shotgun reloading 
outfits are making their appearance 
on the market. Sporting goods stores 
serving the hunting country are well 
stocked with reloading tools and 
components. As little as five years 
ago you could not have flushed a can 
of powder out of the lot of them. 
According to reports this new year 
will find thousands of new reloading 
outfits in the hands of beginners. 


One question the dealers in load- 
ing equipment are almost sure to be 
asked runs like this. Is it difficult to 
learn and how dangerous is it? Too 
many dealers having only a hazy idea 
themselves, assure the customer it is 
perfectly simple and safe. Just follow 
the instructions in the handbook (at 
one buck extra) and, Presto, in no 
time at all you are turning out your 
own high power cartridges. 

Now in the old black powder days 
this was probably more or less true. 
Reloading ammunition was a rela- 
tively simple operation consisting 
mainly of driving out the exploded 
primer and pushing in a new one 
and selecting a charge of powder 





Shearer 


from some handy table of changes 
There was not much chance to 
wrong. The cartridge was usually 
designated both by caliber and 
powder charge such as 45/70, 44/40, 
etc. The 45 was the caliber and 7 
was the charge of black powder in 
grains. The cases being designed for 
the charge, it was difficult to get 
more powder in and still room for 
the bullet. An over-load usually went 
out the muzzle in the form of up. 
burned powder with no damage oc 
curring. 


Those days are long past except in 
the reduced loads field. The great im- 
provement in components have made 
possible the modern high velocity 
rifle. There are two drawbacks to 
this from a handloader’s standpoint. 
First, these rifles with full power 
charges have very high working pres- 
sures, about double the working pres- 
sure of the old black powder rifles. 
Second, the performance of these 
components are extremely unpre: 
dictable at high pressures without 
laboratory equipment, which the 
average handloader does not possess 
or have access to. 


A discussion of reloading tools has 
no place here. Good and accurate 
ammunition can be loaded with the 
lowest priced tools. So let us assume 
the beginner is familiar with the 
operation (mostly by the trial and 
error method) and consider the factors 
that make SAFE ammunition. 


To start with the beginner should 
get firmly fixed in his mind the load- 
ing tables in most handbooks are not 
worth a hoot in the top charges. Such 
small things as a change of primers or 
an over size primer flash hole, a tight 
chamber or increased seating depth, 
different bullets, cases too long for 
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the chamber, a variation in case capa- 
city and numerous other factors, can 
cause dangerous pressures when work- 
ing with maximum or near maxi- 
mum loads. No one can recommend 
the absolute maximum load for any 
one combination of powder, bullet, 
cae and primer. So to give the be- 
ginner a clear picture of what can 
happen with various components and 
how to safely assemble them, we will 
take them up in order. 

First is the cartridge case which, 
from a safety standpoint, is the most 
important part of the firearm, also 
the weakest. Its function is to seal the 
gases and in view of the high pres- 
sures of our modern cartridges a 
failure of the case permits the gas to 
escape to the rear, causing anything 
from eye burns to the complete de- 
struction of the firearm and serious 
injury to the shooter. 


While the manufacturing process 
of cartridge cases has no place here 
one thing should be noted that intro- 
duces another factor in reloading 
with the higher pressures. Formerly 
all cases were made by the draw proc- 
es which requires four draws and 
intermediate annealing. Now many 
of our cases are made by the ex- 
trusion process which produces cases 
with two operations on the same 
press, a considerable saving in costs. 
They look exactly like drawn cases 
but are softer and weaker and not too 
well suited for loading with high 
pressures. 

The brass cartridge case will with- 
stand just so much pressure. Above 
this pressure it enlarges, splits and 
breaks, allowing the intensely hot 
gases to escape. Some of our modern 
well-made cases of high intensity 
cartridges, with thick heads, such as 
the 30/06-270 Winchester, 257 Rob- 
erts and 220 Swift, withstand 52,000 
to 53,000 pounds pressure under nor- 
mal conditions and in good bolt ac- 
tion rifles. Anything above this will 
give a certain proportion of case fail- 
ures—more or less serious. These 
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Photo by Don Shiner 
HANDLOADERS Justine and Barbara An- 
slinger, of Berwick, are shown here weigh- 
ing powder and loading shells. 


loads should only be approached bv 
the most experienced handloader 
who works up carefully, with ade- 
quate equipment and with new or 
cases in perfect condition. 

It should be borne in mind that 
while cases have some excess strength 
for their designed pressures; the fac- 
torv only figures on them being fired 
once. From there on the responsibility 
rests with the reloader, and it’s this 
margin of strength he has to go on. 
This strength decreases every time 
the case is reloaded and fired, and 
often they give no warning. Even 
with moderate charges there comes a 
time when the cases will fail but the 
failure will generally be gradual and 
readily detected. If not, the damage 
rarely exceeds gas escape through the 


breech, causing eye burns, if the 
shooter neglects wearing shooting 
glasses. 


In inspecting fired cases the primer 
should be examined closely. If there 
is a black smudge around the primer, 
pocket, or the primer is abnormally 
flattened out, excessive pressure is in- 
dicated. Primers partly backed out ol 
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the primer pocket indicate excessive 
head space either in the rifle or the 
case. In rimless cases be sure to ex- 
amine the resizing die to be sure it 
it not setting back the shoulder of 
the case. Any cracks or mottled or 
wavy bands running partly or en- 
tirely around the case body, should 
be regarded as incipient ruptures and 
the case discarded. It is only when 
cases stretch appreciably that strain 
marks will show outside. Only experi- 
ence will help you here which is an- 
other argument for moderate pres- 
sures. 


Rimless cartridges under high pres- 
sures or much reloading tend to 
lengthen and sometimes thicken at 
the neck. This interferes with normal 
chamber expansion and can raise 
pressures to a dangerous degree. This 
can easily be checked against an un- 
fired factory cartridge and can be 
trimmed accordingly, with a file or 
one of the numerous tools on the 
market. When cases require some 
force to work through the action, they 
must be full length resized. 


Case life has no set rule. In gen- 
eral the chamber fit, amount of re- 
sizing, quality and age of the brass 
and pressures they are fired at, are the 
important factors. For instance my 
220 Swift loaded to 4000 ft. sec. or 
better lasts 4 to 6 reloads with neck 
trimming and reaming on most cases 
after 3 reloads. Dropping the velocity 
to 3600 ft. sec. bracket tripled the 
case life and eliminated most of the 
trouble. The 257 Roberts at 43,000 
pounds pressure gives a little better 
than standard velocity with about 25 
reloads. The 35 Remington lever 
action at 30,000 pounds pressure gives 
1800 ft. sec. and case life about the 
same as the Roberts with very little 
full length resizing. So the case life 
answer seems to be moderate pres- 
sures. Inspect cases carefully, noting 
any abnormal expansion or appear- 
ance and you will have little trouble. 
It’s your life insurance. 


Primers available today, either 


rifle or pistol, are of the non cor. 
rosive type. The primary function of 
primers is to ignite the powde 
charge. The uniformity with which 
successive powder charges are ignited 
depends on each and every prime 
producing heat that reaches charges 
with equal intensity, volume and 
duration. 

It is taken for granted by the aver. 
age reloader that each primer in 4 
box has only to be seated properly ig 
give uniform ignition. This is on 
true to the extent that under 
erly controlled conditions they are 
capable of giving sufficiently uniform 
ignition to give ammunition good 
accuracy and keep pressures within 
safe limits. For satisfactory perform 
ance of ammunition both ignition and 
combustion must be correct for the 
kind and quantity of powder and 
bullet weight. 


If too much of a powder charge is 
ignited by the primer, an excessive 
amount of gas is given off which 
causes the pressure to rise and the 
combustion of the powder to be ac. 
celerated much more rapidly than it 
should. This results in developing a 
dangerously high and sometimes de- 
structive force. This condition is 
known as over ignition of the powder 
charge. 


Over ignition results from the use 
of primers that are too strong and 
hot for the kind and quantity of the 
powder they ignite. With powders 
suited for use in full charges, over 
ignition would be unlikely with any 
primers reloaders may run across. 
This condition is more likely to 
occur with reduced loads. This is 
because many of them employ thin- 
web quick burning powders in cases 
of medium and large capacity. These 
powders are not at all suited for 
full charges in such cartridges and 
are used in relatively light charges. 
But don’t let this fool you. If litte 
too much of this fast burning powder 
is used, it may become over ignited 
and burn exceptionally fast, develop 
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MEADVILLE HIGH SCHOOL RIFLE CLUB MEMBERS and their coach, Mr. Orlo E. 





Cox, second from left, inspect an excellent display they constructed during the 1954 


Hunt Safely Week last October. 


ing a very high pressure before the 
bullet has time to move. The burn- 
ing ceases to be uniform. Several 
charges may shoot alright and the 
next one send pressures way up. 
When using coarse grained powders 
suited to full charges this condition 
will not exist. 

If the flash holes in the primer 
pocket are not uniform or too large 
for the combination of primer and 
powder charge used, the increased 
volume of primer flash reaching the 
powder may over ignite it causing the 
powder to burn more rapidly than 
intended and raising the pressures to 
a dangerous level. Since it is impos- 
sible to get exactly the same quantity 
of each ingredient into every primer 
and as the mixture of present primers 
very potent, the variations in their 
strength can give the same effect of 
over ignition when heavy charges of 
powder are used. 

The reason loading tables are un- 
tliable is due chiefly to non cor- 





rosive primers. Without going into 
details, the pressure spread with the 
old chlorate primer rarely exceeded 
5000 pounds per square inch. This 
made it possible to pick a_ fixed 
weight of charge from a table of 
powder charges and with a careful 
regard for all other loading condi- 
tions, to load this with a reasonable 
assurance the rifle would be in one 
piece. If we picked a charge to give 
a mean pressure of 50,000 pounds, 
the mean of our reloads might run 
52,000 pounds mean pressure, the 
spread taking an occasional flare to- 
ward the 60,000 pound level. The 
shooter was cautioned to start several 
grains low and work up-—slowly, 
weighing all charges, observing seat- 
ing depth, etc. 

Now contrast fluctuations with the 
present primers. We know they can 
sometimes run as much as 20,000 
pounds, or more, which is some dif- 
ferent from the 2 to 5 thousand 
spread of the old chlorate primer. It 
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does not follow that the heaviest 
charge listed will always give higher 
pressures or that the spread may be 
as much as 20,000 pounds, but you 
can gamble that it will be much more 
than with the old chlorate primers. 


It was this inability to predict the 
pressures that any fixed weights of 
powder charges would give that led 
the powder companies to cease pub- 
lishing their loading booklets. The 
use of heaviest charges shown in ob- 
solete tables is out and out danger- 
ous. This all adds up that the aver- 
age handloader should stick to mod- 
erate charges. 


Powder is probably the most stable 
and predictable of cartridge compon- 
ents yet generally the most confusing 
to the beginner. This is chiefly be- 
cause of the maze of numbers they are 
designated by, that tell nothing of 
their nature. So the first thing to learn 
is their characteristics and types. It’s 
easy then to pick the number of the 
powder you should use. There are in 
general use two types of powder called 
single base which is a nitro cellulose 
composition and double base which 
is nitro cellulose combined with nitro 
glycerin. The important difference to 
the handloader is that double base 
powders generally have a bigger toler- 
ance or working range. 


Now if all powders burned exactly 
alike and burned uniformly regard- 
less of chamber volume, caliber and 
bullet weight, we would only need 
one powder to reload all calibers of 
cartridges. But each powder has its 
own limitations and peculiarities and 
has a point in its pressure curve at 
which it burns best. This point is 
called its balance point. 

Each kind of smokeless powder has 
a range above and below its balance 
point at which it will burn uniformly 
and consistently. This range of pres- 
sures is called the powder tolerance. 
If this range of pressures is small the 
powder is said to have a narrow tol- 
erance. If it burns well over quite a 
range of pressures, it has a wide tol- 
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erance. So it follows that the wide 

the tolerance of a powder, the greater 

its flexibility and number of kinds of t 
cartridges and weights of powde 
charges it may be adapted to. On the 
contrary a powder with a narrow tol. 
erance might only be suited to definite iCTl 
weights of charges in only a fey p 


cartridges. The tolerance of a a 
der is a stable property and does no | a ag 
change by firing it in chambers of i 


different sizes and shapes. ‘. 


The limits of powder tolerance are | jqbarr 
not sharply defined. No precise pres | ye wel 
sure above or below the balance point } jutern 
causes an abrupt change from uni. | yhichj 
form to erratic burning. But such | i the 
changes are more sharp with a pow. | $trot 
der of narrow tolerance than one | quple 
having a wide tolerance. This change | jake 
is more abrupt at the upper limit | power! 
than the lower ones for high pressures | yater. 
and temperatures accelerate the bum The 
ing rate which react on one another | « an 
to shoot pressures sky high. split 

If pressures are too low the pow. | adapt 
der will not burn satisfactorily and | jp rei 
accuracy suffers. That is why we have — and f 





so many different powders. the t 

The average reloader uses two types Sin 
of loading. One—a moderate loading | tight 
using a powder made for full charges | is sw 


in the cartridge it is loaded in. He 
uses it with a weight of charge that | BEA\ 
developes a mean pressure well be | \"' 
low the maximum permissible pres |g da 
sure for the cartridge but above the | 
lower tolerance of the powder. When ¥ 
working with the higher pressures, it 
is best to use the slowest burning 
powder that the cartridge will handle @ 
as the pressure spill overs are not) 
quite so sudden. 


Two—a reduced load developing a 
medium or low velocity, using pow 
ders having too low a tolerance for 
and not made for full charges in the #7 
cartridge it is used in. This is pah @ 
ticularly the lead bullet field, Only” 
recommended small charges should be 
used as they are too fast burning for 
the cartridge and become very erratic 
with small charge increases. 
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ICTURES of the beaver are com- 
nn enough, but most focus at- 
ytion upon the amazing dental 
_ equipage which enables him to cut 


| wn trees for food and dam sup- 


rts. However, it takes a rather 
mbarrassing view of old flattail to 
ge well the unusual additional ac- 
quterments provided by _ nature 
yhich give this animal a unique place 
in the outdoor scene. 

Strong toes set into a webbed foot, 
coupled with the broad, scaly tail, 





make the beaver one of the most 


| powerful animals known when in the 


water. 

The second claw on each hind foot 
san interesting peculiarity for it is 
lit as two teeth in a comb. This 
adaptation is believed to be for use 
in removing lice from the rich fur 
and for removing wood slivers from 
the teeth. 

Since the front feet are curled 
tightly to the breast when the beaver 
is swimming, the powerful hind feet 


BEAVER’S BROAD, FLAT TAIL is one of 
the most unusual physical features found in 
North American mammals. It is not used 
indam building. 
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By Keith Schuyler 


are the principal means of locomo- 
tion. They also enable the beaver to 
stand upright when reaching for 
branches of low trees and _ bushes 
while feeding on land. 

The broad, flat tail is probably 
one of the most unusual physical 
features found in North American 
mammals. Covered with a leathery 
black skin patterned after the scaly 
side of a fish, the tail is extremely 
strong and versatile. 


Although used in swimming when 
the animal is in high gear, the tail’s 
primary service is in the manner of 
a rudder when the beaver is carrying 
logs and brush. When alarmed, the 
beaver delivers a resounding smack 
with his tail on the surface of the 
water which can be heard for half 
a mile or more. The tail also serves 
as a lever or prop when the beaver 
is busy at work on land obtaining 
food or when constructing houses and 
dams. 


Difhculty of holding a beaver in a 
steel trap stems Jargely from the 
power of its hind parts. This has been 
proven time and again to trappers 
when they found their traps sprung, 
but empty, or containing only the 
toe or toes of the beaver. The beaver 
used in the above photo had pre- 
viously lost the third toe of its right 
foot before being caught by Ed Pen- 
nington, of Red Rock. 


An interesting sidelight is con- 
tained in the fact that beaver flesh 
is held to be excellent eating by 
some trappers. Considering that the 
average beaver weighs in the neigh- 
borhood of 40 pounds, discarding of 
the skinned carcass by most trappers 
represents a considerable loss of meat 
each year. 


. . The End 
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SETH L. MYERS, nationally known outdoor writer and conservationist, was signally 
honored recently by being named “Honorary Secretary” of the Northwest Division of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen's Clubs. Taking part in presentation ceremonies ate, 
left to right: Dr. R. S. Dow, Division president; Myers; and Mr. D. F. Paddock. 


DUTY DONE, OFFICER’S SYMPATHY PREVAILS 


Accounts of generosity and compassion, particularly around the Holiday 
Season, are heart-warming. This is a true story about a game law violator and 
a “ruthless” officer. The events took place shortly before last Christmas. Names 
and localities are omitted because persons concerned prefer it so. 

In the last deer season a game protector in southeastern Pennsylvania ap 
prehended a man hunting without license. The hunter admitted he was in 
the wrong. He satisfied the busy officer he would soon make settlement for 
the offense, so no charge was made at the time. 

But the lawbreaker failed to appear as promised, whereupon the game pro 
tector obtained a warrant of arrest and went to the man’s home. Hardship 
on the family was the only reason the wrongdoer gave as to why he had not 
kept his word The appearance of the home and the clothing of the six chil 
dren were mute testimony the family was far from prosperous. After the un 
pleasant duty of serving the official paper and requiring that the fine be paid 
the officer thought, “What a bleak Christmas this family will have!” 

Unhappy over the situation, the game protector related the circumstancts 
to a few of his deputies. They decided another visit should be paid the 
family. On that trip, instead of carrying a warrant the officers were burdened 
with clothing, sleds, skates and boxes of toys. So that the Christmas party 
might be complete, a generous deputy arranged the delivery of a large goose 
for the family’s holiday dinner. 


























